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‘Grammartict certant, et adbuc sub judice lisest." Honaosz. 
‘An improved compilation of almost all the errors which grammarians have been accumulating, from the 
time of ARisTOTLE down to our present days of technical and learned affectation.’ 


Tooxs’s Diversions or Porrey. 


Amone the various subjects which during the last century have 
afforded so rich materials for system-weavers, grammar is not the 
least. The aspirants to grammatical fame appear to take a peri- 
odical revision of the science of language, and on the downfall of 
one philological edifice, another architect erects /zs lingual wind-mill, 
in the full belief that it will immediately catch the breezes of glory, 
and in the buzz of its gyrations will syllable his name and his genius 
in the ears of far-off generations. Now when I hear of any great 
discoveries made in the various branches of natural philosophy or 
in the exact sciences, I am inclined to doubt neither their truth nor 
their magnitude. The former are illustrated by the examination 
and comparison of facts; and the greater the mass and the more 
exact the investigation of the facts, the more numerous, of course, 
and the more important, are the advances which may be made. 
The exact sciences commence with certain axioms or self-evident 
truths, and proceeding along a chain of rigid reasoning, in which 
each link is seen and handled, they conduct the inquirer to infalli- 
ble results. There is no timid conjecture, no sly assumption, no 
bold assertion, no begging of the question here. Every inch of that 
scientific road is paved and cemented more firmly than the Appian 
Way, and nowhere has the traveller to turn and see whether his 
premises be strong. One generation of mind may continue that 
magnificent highway of knowledge from the point where the pre- 
ceding generation left it, and there is no assignable term to its pro- 
gress short of the farthest star which the most powerful telescope 
of earth’s last century shall explore. But I am disposed, both by 
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experience and by reason, to look with incredulity on all great dis- 
coveries in religion, morals, and grammar. (Laugh not at the 
oddness of the juxtaposition.) The first is the express and 
unchangeable declaration of the will of Gop; a declaration meant to 
be intelligible to all, and asserted to be operative to the end of time ; 
and consequently, although here, as elsewhere, man may ‘seek out 
many inventions,’ he cannot rationally look to make any radical 
discoveries. The science of morals is connected with religion, and 
drawing its main precepts from that unalterable code, and resting, 
moreover, on the constitution of our nature and the interests collec- 
tive and individual of the whole human race, the system of its 
rules has generally been understood, if not observed. As regards 
grammar, it has been more universally studied than any other 
science, since every one, who has ever spoken or written a sentence, 
has, in so far, been a student of its laws. As, therefore, the entire 
human mind has for thirty centunes been turned upon this subject, 
examining its nature and canvassing its facts, I conceive it highly 
improbable that it can yield much novelty to the present or to any 
future age. 

Induced by the lavish eulogies of others, I have at various times 
purchased some twenty or thirty grammars of our own and other 
tongues, comparing their relative merits, and weighing their pre- 
tended improvements. Many of them claimed to have discovered 
the true principles of the structure of language; principles unknown 
before, and the application of which was to bring this branch of the 
‘humanities’ to the character of an exact and rational science. I 
found that whatever they contained of useful and true was, in 
general, common to them all, while the additions and supposed 
improvements of each particular one were mostly either superfluous 
or false. In our periodicals, also, I occasionally see strictures, 
declaring that our grammars are miserably defective and scanda- 
lously erroneous, and hinting that the writers have the ability, if 
not the will, to produce something more comprehensive and correct. 
As one instance out of many, I remarked several years since, in one 
of our most influential journals, an essay over the signature of 
‘ Apollo,’ in which the critic asserted that ‘some of the most impor- 
tant principles in the structure of language have been mistaken 
from time immemorial; and in English grammar children have been 
instructed in rules at variance with truth; as absolutely erroneous 
as to say ‘hail is made of rock crystal.’ Now I have always enter- 
tained the deepest reverence for the anonymous. When a voice 
falls upon my ears, issuing from the thick darkness of a nom de 
plume, I reflect that I may be ‘entertaining an angel unawares ;’ 
conversing with some Homer in a cloud, or confabulating with a 
Porson in masquerade Consequently, without the faintest idea of 
‘Apollo’s’ personality, and utterly ignorant whether he were inspired 
by his namesake of Delphi, or whether his were but a false oracle, 
muttered only in his own brain’s ‘ prophetic cell,’ I was nevertheless 
so struck with the boldness of the assertion that I copied it, and 
have often since been engaged in a painful examination of its cor- 
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rectness. Wedded to no particular grammatical creed, and some- 
times wofully puzzled in the effort to harmonize the anomalies 
visible in various languages, I have endeavored to ascertain the 
gross errors declared to exist hitherto in all philological doctrine. 
I have failed in the attempt, and from a view of the whole subject 
have concluded that the inconsistences and obscurities of grammar 
are attributable to the deficiences and errors of language itself, and 
to the dimness, complexity, and confusion of human thoughts. 

I shall not, indeed, assert that no new and superior light has 
descended from the etherial regions on the modern mind. I shall 
not say that its eyes have not been opened, and the scales dropped 
off, and its clear and penetrating vision pried farther into the 
abstrusities of language than the mole-eyed sight of its predecessor 
could pierce. But I shall doubt it till I see the proof. In Murray’s 
grammar, and in all our best grammars, which are constructed on 
Murray’s model, there are doubtless some errors in definition, some 
defects in arrangement, and in some minor points they may have 
mistaken the syntax of the language. But that they are in any 
great measure erroneous or capable of any very extensive improve- 
ment, I do not believe. They seem to me in the main rational, 
intelligible, lucid, and consistent. I do not form this opinion because 
I cannot see wherein they are greatly wrong. My opinion may be 
owing to a narrowness of view which incapacitates me for gener- 
alizing, or to a want of sagacity, which forbids me to penetrate. 
But I rest my belief on other and to me convincing reasons. I 
remedy my own short-sightedness by a general argument, and 
shelter my personal weakness under an appeal to the common 
experience and a reliance on the common sentiments of men. 

I say then that on philology in all its branches great and famous 
intellects have for centuries exerted their noblest energies and shed 
their mingled light; that thousands of inferior abilities have con- 
tributed their shares of conjecture and reflection; that among these 
were minds of every order; some bold and free, unfettered by pre- 
vious conceptions, and ready to hew out new paths for themselves ; 
and others wary and sagacious, well fitted to perceive and rectify 
the obliquities of erratic genius; some of a wide, synthetic, gener- 
alizing spirit, suited to grasp and systematize the universal principles 
of language; and others of a microscopic or analytic cast, adapted 
to investigate and settle the minutia of speech. I say, moreover, 
that grammar, the philosophy of language, is not like physics, the 
philosophy of nature, a practical science, in a state of constant and 
rapid progression, from experiment to experiment, and from dis- 
covery to discovery, where each new victory is the vantage-ground 
for a higher triumph, and each fresh acquisition the earnest of a 
wider conquest. It is rather like metaphysics, the philosophy of the 
mind, which treats of operations invisible, impalpable, and mysteri- 
ous, and is itself as dark, abstruse, and intangible as they. The 
workings of the inner man have been essentially the same since 
first our spirits were spoken into being, and the meditations of phi- 
losophers have, perhaps, established some of the main principles of 
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psychology ; yet there are many anomalies which can be reduced 
under no law; many dark phenomena, which throw a shadow of 
doubt and indistinctness over all its laws. In like manner, language 
has many settled rules; but it likewise presents us many strange 
irregularities. Like the waters of a rapid river, its current is con- 
tinually shifting from its ancient bed, and wearing for itself new and 
devious channels. 

One would suppose that the expression of time past, present, and 
future, by different forms of the verb, would be as necessary in all 
languages as the threefold idea of duration is universal in all minds. 
Yet one of these essential tenses is wanting in the Hebrew, and 
Henry Martyn, on the soil of Persia, through his feverish nights, 
sought vainly for a solution of the mystery. Now if the subject 
itself be so mutable in its character and anomalous in its forms, how 
can the science that treats of it be regular and complete through- 
out? If a language be, like ours, divided equally into rules and 
exceptions, how can the grammar of the language be one perfect 
and coherent system? If one half of an army be composed of 
regulars, dressed in uniform and drilled to harmony of action, and 
the other half consist of stubborn freemen, straggling about in 
‘companies of one, and clothed as variously as Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment, the system of tactics must corre spond : the regulars must 
be drawn up in disciplined array, and the trregu/ars must be left to 
‘fight on their own hook.” So far as our grammars fall short of a 
clear and scientific system, so far do the languages themselves fail 
of the same orderly completeness. Had language been originally 
formed and subsequently employed only by men of comprehensive 
knowledge and discriminating mind, its grammar would doubtless 
in a great degree have borne “the same desirable character. But it 
was composed by pieces and at random, and has been constantly 
used and misused, entirely to their liking, both by the skilful and 
the skilless. How idle, then, to expect a perfect and permanent 
synopsis and explication of an imperfect and fluctuating thing! I 
say farther, that our English grammars agree in principle with the 
grammars of other languages so far as the languages themselves 
correspond ; that consequently the merits and demerits of them all 
rest on the same foundation; and that if owrs be ‘absolutely erro- 
neous,’ then a// are so, and the learned of all ages have been wrap- 
ped in total darkness as to the nature and uses of the very instru- 
ment they daily used. And I say still again, thatif the united labor 
and sagacity of so many and so variously gifted minds have failed 
to settle all or near'y all of the most important principles of gram- 
mar in general, and of the English grammar in particular, then the 
subject must be too intrinsically difficult for human capacity to 
master, and all the great and all the little Priscians of the present 
and of future days cannot hope to do it. They cannot hope to 
introduce any radical change in a science which has been discussed 
so long and has been more favorably cireumstanced than almost any 
other, since it has had so little of passion or prejudice to encounter. 
They may alter the arrangement, perfect the details, and simplify 
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the illustrations ; but t the expectation of originating extensively, of 
pulling down the old edifice and building up a new one, of other 
materials and in a sixth order of architecture, is a fallacious dream. 
Such a dream some years since visited a Mr. Cardell, a gentle- 
man of very considerable abilities, but still unequal to the task of 
revolution, who discovered that the common grammars were cram- 
med from cover to cover with egregious blunders, generated by 
ignorance, perpetuated by prejudice, and upheld by pride. The 
reformer was said to be familiar with no less than twenty languages; 
and when his flaming theory came forth, public curiosity was exten- 
sively aroused. It was presumed that an individual to whom so 
many tongues were familiar as ‘household words, was entirely 
infallible in his own, and had discovered the terra firma of grammar, 
if there be any such land of promise. He commenced by diminish- 
ing the number of parts of speech, though to all common apprehen- 
sions their old number and division seemed natural and correct. 
Among other astonishing discoveries, he found that the ancient divi- 
sion of verbs into active and neuter was arbitrary and false. All verbs 
were active and must be classed in the same category. The dis- 
tinction between an active or transitive verb, like ‘strike,’ in which 
the action passes over to another object, and an inactive or intransi- 
tive verb, like ‘sit, in which the action remains in the actor, appeared 
to unsophisticated intellects natural, plain, and necessary. Gram- 
marians of all languages had sanctioned the distinction, and common 
sense perceived and embraced it. But Mr. Cardell proved that ‘ sit’ 
is as much an active verb as ‘strike.’ How, think you? Why, thus, 
truly. Can a man sé in a chair without action? Is not the brain 
constantly working, the heart beating, the pulse playing, and the 
entire vascular system of our marvellous microcosm in constant 
operation? If this be not enough, is not the earth (with the man 
and chair on it!) continually ‘spinning on her soft axis’ and revolv- 
ing round the sun, while the sun himself, and all his attendant 
planets, and all other suns and systents, ‘cycle and epicycle, orb in 
orb, are rolling through the realms of space around some blazing 
point, the centre of creation! Motion is action, and while there is 
so much motion connected with sitting, how can ‘sit’ be a neuter 
verb? Astronomy was subpened as a witness to its activity. 
Copernicus and Newton were retained as advocates, and who 
could withstand such a physiological argument as this? Yet theory 
could not thus silence the voice of common sense; the public set 
their seal of reprobation on these wonderful discoveries, and they 
sank into merited neglect. Murray, or Murray with a few changes, 
still holds his own, and so with some farther modification I doubt not 
he will do; for numberless minds of great sagacity and knowledge 
have studied and subscribed to his principles, and the general voice 
is unanimous in their favor. Nevertheless, if any think they have 
discovered and can rectify the numerous and radical errors asserted 
to exist, let them publish their systems. If their revelations be not 
apocryphal, and their innovations be improvements, the public will 
soon see it, and decide accordingly. And if, as I believe, the 
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millions of minds, that have been engaged in the practical study of 
grammar, from the very moment that they began to carry on a 
process of thought and to express it in language, have not been 
utterly mistaken in regard to the composition and syntax of words, 
these systems will only swell the number of ambitious failures. I 
only enter my voice, as being suspicious of all great discoveries and 
radical revolutions, whether they be in philology or morals, in gov- 
ernment or religion. 

Most of these theories may be traced to their fountain in that 
unique production entitled ‘ Diversions of Purley, a work of which 
it is impossible to say whether it be more remarkable for its sense 
or its absurdity. That bold and able mind threw off the fetters of 
scholastic terms, and sought into the origin of language with a 
fearless and generally successful self-dependence. The scattered 
hints and separate discoveries of his predecessors he collected and 
arranged into something like a system; and whoever will follow 
through his lucid reasoning and clear analysis, will acquiesce 
perforce in most of his conclusions. Others, indeed, of more 
patience and more learning, have since detected many errors in his 
particular derivations; but the general principles established by 
him it were difficult if not impossible to shake. Yet he appears to 
have labored under two very surprising errors. The first is, that 
because he is right in his analysis of words, therefore other gram- 
marians are wrong in their arrangement of them. Now philosophic 
analysis is one thing, and convenient classification another. This 
may be made clear by a reference to the word ‘that. Tooke 
argues that the expression ‘that,’ whether employed (in grammatical 
language) as a conjunction, as a relative pronoun, or as a pronoun 
of designation, bears always the same essential meaning. I freely 
admit the force of his reasoning, and fully believe the truth of his 
assertion. Yet I deny that in those different uses they ought to be 
included under the same grammatical appellation. For im a sen- 
tence like the following, ‘I say that THat remark that you made is 
untrue, does not every one perceive that the word ‘that’ is 
employed in three practically different applications — applications 
so visibly distinct from each other, that, for clearness’ sake, they 
ought to be, and must be, designated by different names? The fact 
that the philologist can analyze and resolve them into the same 
essential meaning, does not obviate the fact of their wide and most 
evident diversity of use. The very circumstance that so much 
labor and so much acuteness were requisite in their resolution, 
proves that they appear under different characters to the ordinary 
eye, and should be arranged in different classes for the ordinary mind. 
Tooke’s denunciations, therefore, of other grammarians, for sanction- 
ing the idea that the same word may constitute two or more parts 
of speech, are perfectly idle. For it is not asserted that they are 
different in origin and essence, but only that they discharge different 
functions; and as they indisputably do, even in the comprehension 
of a child, perform these different functions, it is proper and neces- 
sary, in a practical manual, to assign them separate stations. If 
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‘produce’ and ‘ produce,’ both springing from the same source, and 
both bearing the same generic meaning, may with propriety be 
called either a noun or a verb according to its function, then with 
equal propriety may ‘that’ be called either a pronoun or a conjunc- 
tion, according to its manner of use. 

I am disposed to concede that in almost all the cases wherein 
Tooke has attempted to prove that a given preposition or conjunc- 
tion is in reality only a corruption or abbreviation of some noun or 
verb, he has succeeded beyond all cavil. And suppose we grant 
that al/ words usually denominated prepositions and conjunctions 
are really nouns or verbs in disguise, do not the former still remain 
so totally distinct from the latter in their forms and uses that they 
must for all practical purposes be considered as words of a different 
nature? Of what importance is it to substantial grammar to 
ascertain the truth or falsity of Tooke’s theory that the particle ‘if’ 
was originally the imperative of the verb ‘give’? This notable 
discovery, if substantiated, (as I think it fully is,) does not elucidate 
the sense or alter the construction of any passage in the English 
language. If we grant the primitive form and present meaning of 
the word to be ‘gif’ or ‘give thou, we only know what we knew 
equally well before, that ‘if’ always implies a postulate or suppo- 
sition. No student could possibly acquire a knowledge of grammar 
if he were not taught to rank this and all kindred particles in a 
class of words entirely different from verbs. If he afterward have 
the leisure and the skill to learn that their origin may be found by 
etymology in the imperative of some verb, all the better. He will 
thereby, obtain a closer insight into the elementary composition and 
progressive changes of language, though it will still be as necessary 
as ever to recognize at least as many as six distinct parts of speech. 
There are physiologists who believe that, had we the requisite 
apparatus and the necessary skill, we should find every corporeal 
substance ultimately reducible to two primitive elements, whose 
various combinations produce all the forms of matter existing on 
earth. But if this result were obtained, would it not still be as 
needful as it now is, to designate those different forms by a classifi- 
cation under different names? The combined analysis of the dis- 
sector and the chemist have shown that the constituent parts of the 
fingers. and toes are entirely identical; yet, I apprehend, not only 
the unlearned multitude but the scientific physician will still think 
it advisable in speaking of the organs of the human frame to retain 
the distinctive appellations of fingers and toes. And why should 
the philologist be less regardful of a rational and convenient classi- 
fication than the naturalist? Why should the grammarian embarrass 
his manual with all the discoveries of the etymological dissector, 
and, giving the same denomination to organs of a different function, 
scatter the various parts of speech over his pages in all the confusion 
of an elementary chaos? I care not if the great frame-work of 
language be all reducible to two or even one ground-element; if 
that ground-element have crystallized in seven or eight different 
forms, let us arrange them in as many separate classes. 
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I conclude, therefore, that even to grammar itself, the very sub- 
ject of his investigations, he has contributed little that is practically 
useful; and I venture to affirm that of all those who have studied 
his interesting essay, not one has written a sentence or employed a 
word otherwise than he would have done had he never seen it. It 
is valuable chiefly to him who has entered on one of the most 
delightful and most bewildering of studies—the investigation of 
the origin and elementary composition of language. 

But Mr. Tooke’s mistake, in supposing his philological analysis so 
important to the science of practical grammar, was but slight com- 
pared with his monstrous error in believing his discoveries of such 
incalculable benefit to exactness of language, and in consequence, 
to the art of logic and to the settlement of those great civil, philo- 
sophical, moral, and religious questions, which have so long bewil- 
dered the intellects and divided the sentiments of men. In what 
conceivable manner can a resolution of the word ‘that’ in its 
different uses into the same fundamental meaning teach any man 
to understand it more perfectly in others or to employ it more accu- 
rately himself? Suppose Tooke had proved his very probable 
derivation of the conjunction ‘if’ from the verb ‘give, and his very 
improbable etymology of the preposition ‘for, in the Gothic noun 
‘farina,’ a ‘cause,’ how could this alter their meaning or modify 
their application one tittle? How could a proof that all conjunc- 
tions and all prepositions are nothing but nouns and verbs, render 
language more exact or argument more rigid? How can the clearest 
demonstration that the words (generally denominated nouns) head, 
heft, heaven, hoof, huff; hovel, hood, hat, hut, haven, oven, are ajl really 
participles of the old verb ‘heafan, have the slightest influence on 
the present or future signification and employment of those terms ? 
And if not, where is the improvement of the art of logic and the 
facilitation of metaphysical discussions ; advantages so idly vaunted 
of by Mr. Tooke, as accruing from his analysis and diminution of 
the parts of speech? And what becomes of various preposterous 
declarations scattered through his work, and amounting in the aggre- 
gate to this—that, had Locke and other metaphysicians analyzed 
and understood the nature, composition, use, and signification of 
language, as Mr. Tooke did, they would have reasoned with far 
more accuracy, and would have penetrated themselves and enabled 
others to penetrate far more deeply and far more justly into the 
powers and operations of the human mind and into the qualities and 
relations of all material and immaterial things? Observe the 
absurdity of the idea. Men are still wholly or partially ignorant of 
the real nature and mutual relations of almost every object of 
human contemplation. In the early stages of society, when men 
were far more ignorant of all things, corporeal and incorporeal, 
than they are even now, they assigned according to their own crude 
notions various names to these unknown or half-known objects. 
Often, from a remote or merely fanciful resemblance, they designated 
different objects by the same appellation, and often from physical 
qualities,.of which they knew but little, they derived expressions of 
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moral and mental actions, faculties and attributes, of which they 
knew still less. Now how can we, with eyes but half open at the 
best, be enlightened in our examination of things by a knowledge 
of the reasons, so often frivolous, which impelled men still blinder 
than we to appropriate one generic name to heterogenous things, 
and by an acquaintance with the manner, so often entirely fortui- 
tous, in which they drew derivatives and sub-derivatives from a pri- 
mary fountain of error, and united contradictory ideas in unintelligible 
compounds ? 

I cannot but animadvert for a moment upon his ludicrous remarks 
in reference to’ the word ‘truth;’ remarks which show too clearly 
what sort of edifice Philosophy would erect, were she to lay his 
etymological system as the foundation of her metaphysical discus- 
sions. His derivation of ‘truth’ from the old verb ‘treowan’ (to 
think) is natural enough, and supported by the analogy of kindred 
words. By this gtymotogy ‘truth’ means ‘that which one troweth 
or thinketh, and in this sense we employ it when we say ‘he is a 
man of truth,’ that is, of ‘ veracity, or one who asserts what he sin- 
cerely believes, though the assertion, in point of fact, may be incor- 
rect. And upon this original and still occasional meaning of the 
word, he grounds the abominable assumption that ‘there is no such 
thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth’ Now two men may 
honestly make two opposite assertions, and yet in the first and lim- 
ited signification of the word, both assertions mav be the truth. As 
the earth and all its inhabitants are in a contin’! process of change, 
some things may have been true yesterday “lib are false to-day, 
and some assertions may be false to-day which will be true to-mor- 
row. ‘Therefore in this case also the ‘truth’ of one age or of one 
individual may be the reverse of the ‘truth’ of another age or 
another individual, and yet both be ‘truths’ —local, or partial, or 
temporary ‘truths.’ But that a man, like Horne Tooke, from the 
accidental origin of a word mutable and imperfect in itself, and 
employed by mutable and imperfect beings in the expression of 
their mutable and imperfect thoughts, should attempt to decide on 
the nature of things, is a melancholy instance of the blindness which 
may darken even the most penetrating eye. Could he fail to know 
and feel what all mankind have known and felt, that ‘ truth, or some 
equivalent expression, no matter what its origin, has been employed 
in every language to signify, not what J or you may ‘think, not 
what ten men, or ten million men, or the whole universe of created 
intellect may ‘believe,’ but what is really and entirely accordant 
with the actual and intrinsic character of things? Suppose ‘ virtue,’ 
@ word so much contested in theory and in practice, be derived (as it 
is) from ‘ vir, ‘a man,’ and therefore must signify the character befit- 
ting ‘man’ in his best estate? Does this etymology enlighten us as 
to the real nature of ‘virtue?’ Or are we not merely thrown back 
on an earlier question of the same import — what 7s man in his best 
estate? Or suppose a latitudinarian moralist infer from the same 
etymology that ‘virtue’ signifies whatever is actually ‘manly,’ or 
‘like man’ as he really is, so that the ferocity of one age, the cupid- 
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ity of another, the effeminacy of a third, and the licentiousness of a 
fourth, are all equally ‘virtuous?’ Does this derivation, with all the 
consequences deducible therefrom by the theorist or by the villain, 
show that there is no such thing as an indestructible, unalterable 
‘virtue, and that the ‘10 xudov’ of the godlike Plato was only the 
glittering phantom of a gorgeous dream? Ohno! Independently 
of all etymology, and apart from all the applications and misapplica- 
tions of human language, there 7s a moral excellence irrespective of 
time and place; an excellence synonymous with the firmness of 
unpurchasable justice and the sweetness of an unexclusive love ; 
of birth earlier than the forth-springing of the first-born angel, and 
not to expire with the supposable extinction of the last finite exis- 
tence; an excellence which, in the absence of all secondary beings, 
still rests in the attributes and energies of Gop; coéternal in dura- 
tion and coéxtensive in ubiquity with its exhaustless source. 

Horne Tooke was a fearless champion of the liberty of man, 
and though in his etymology of the word ‘right’ he asserted that it 
signifies “what is ordered, and that consequently there may be a 
‘right’ of mere human enactment, yet he maintained that there is 
another ‘right’ of a nobler nature, and flowing from a more exalted 
law ; a right which neither depends on the mandates of the tyrant 
nor changes with the caprices of his minions; a nght whose sceptre 
is stronger than the mace of the oppressor, and whose claims are 
more sacred than the privilege of kings. That original and power- 
ful thinker, whose life revolved in the whirlwind of political excite- 
ment and whose spirit was embittered by the virulence of party 
strife, has long been released from the fetters of earthly prejudice, 
and purged from the blindness of the material eye. We, who are 
not yet permitted to walk in the freedom of untrammelled Reason, 
and peruse the features of unveiled and unsullied Truth, can scarce 
conjecture what /zs discoveries may have been. But although he 
may have derived, while on earth, the name which is here her sym- 
bol, and although that derivation, aided by the bitterness of a 
wounded spirit, and the sufferance of injuries inflicted in her name, 
may have convinced him that her nature varies with the varying 

sentiments of men, he has doubtless long ere this discovered that 
‘there is an underived and self- sustaining ‘Truth, which abides apart 
from all human belief and above all human passion; a Truth high, 
serene, immutable, immortal, whose empire was long anterior to the 
reign of Falsehood, and will survive the disappearance of the last 
faint vestige of a lie. 

If I may be permitted to give a moment’s scope to imagination, I 
will remark, first, that some man, uniting the characters of Cobbett 
and Murray, may produce a practical grammar far superior to any 
we now possess, by supplying the deficient, retrenching the super- 
fluous, illustrating the obscure, rejecting all petty distinctions and 
idle technicalities, and arranging the whole in an exact order of con- 
secutive dependence. Secondly, some individual with all the bold, 
strong sense, ten times the idiomatic knowledge, and one tenth of 
the heady passion of Tooke, may by the skilful use of analysis and 
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synthesis, reduce our language to a science, symmetrical in the total 
and accurate in the detail, for those who aim at a deep and minute 
mastery of their native tongue. Thirdly, after a discovery of the 
true source of all the words, and an accurate resolution of all the 
syntax of each individual tongue, some wonderful genius, possess- 
ing the various powers of a Bacon, a Newton, and a Jones, may 
construct a synopsis of universal grammar, whose rules shall be as 
clear as reason and immutable as truth, wherein all dialects shall 
find their essential forms and substantial basis, and by whose princi- 
ples the philologist may discover the elements and recompose the 
fabric of the pnmitive language of mankind. Fourthly, a congress 
of sages from every nation may at last meet, and compose a new 
and perfect language; as regular and simple as our numerical nota- 
tion; copious as the fertility of human thought, and delicate as the 
infinite subtilty of things; fitted equally for the expression of poetry 
or business, of philosophy or small talk; into which all the valuable 
literature and science existing in various tongues shall be translated ; 
and which, becoming the universal dialect of men, shall diffuse 
individual discoveries throughout the general mind as fast and as far 
as the utterance of type can bear them, and roll the accumulating 
mass of human knowledge unimpeded down the highway of ages 
in the self-moved chariot of thought. And to return to the region of 
the actual from this wild flight into the realms of conjecture, if we 
consider the nature of the human mind, the constitution of society, 
and the character of language, we shall scarce expect to see any of 
these possibilities married to fact except the first, and if that be ever 
realized, it will, as I believe, be with very little change in the lead- 
ing features of a grammatical system composed by the reflections 
of the thoughtful and sanctioned by the approval of the wise. 

The scholars of past ages have too often labored to no valuable 
purpose. They have dwelt too industriously on the minutie of 
speech. Not to mention the absurd speculations of the schoolmen, 
thousands in later days, who thought themselves profitably engaged, 
spent all their lives in gathering materials which they never used. 
The superfluous study of words does not tend to make one a deeper 
thinker, or a finer writer. Isocrates expended nine years in perfect- 
ing his ‘ Panegyric on Athens,’ a piece of some hundred pages, yet 
it cannot be discovered to be more highly finished than his other 
productions. And if it were, the object was not worth the labor. I 
cannot perceive that those who have passed half their lives in study- 
ing verbal distinctions are better writers than those who are less 
familiar with these unsubstantial metaphysics. They are no more 
exact in their expressions, no more clear in their arrangement, no 
more elegant in their general style. All their hair-splitting scruti- 
nies, then, have been of but slight advantage either to themselves 
or to others. Accustomed to scan the meanings of words in the 
particular, they rarely look at their import in the aggregate. ‘They 
regard merely the exponents of things, and neglect the things them- 
selves. Their field of thought is narrow, their aims are partial. 
Many of their subtilties are mere ‘difficiles nuge’— troublesome 
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trifles —a trial to the patience, and a waste of time. They are suf- 
ficiently amusing to the man of leisure—a being, who ought to 
have no existence in this world —but to him, who means to be 
industrious for himself and his fellows, they are worse than useless. 
These investigations, so far as they may prove auxiliary to a philo- 
sophical development of language, may be pursued by some minds, 
and to some extent, with advantage; standing unconnected with all 
systems, they may allure our occasional attention, as subjects of 
curious and amusing research; but in no case can they compensate 
for long and exclusive application The great men who have 
wrought such wonders in literature and science, did not pay this 
extravagant attention to words ‘per se, in themselves considered. 
They studied them so much as might enable them to comprehend 
the works of others, and to enunciate their own bold conceptions, 
and reveal their grand discoveries in a fitting manner. Francis 
Bacon did not drone away one half of his fleeting ‘threescore years 
and ten’ in examining the construction of language. As soon as he 
could wield an effectual sword, he rushed into the battle ‘ appointed 
him to do, and prostrated for ever the grim spectres which the 
Magician of Stagira had summoned from the land of syllogisms to 
support his inverted and false philosophy. The ‘ hysteron proteron’ 
system of argument and belief which inferred fact from hypothesis, 
and built creeds upon conjecture, vanished before the broadening 
day-light of experimental reason : 


* It fled, and with it fled the shades of night.’ 


Iremember that some years since, in the midst of my classical 
studies, I was smitten with an etymological madness. Not satisfied 
with comprehending the meaning of a word in its local application, 
I wished also to ascertain on the : spot its import in all other applica- 
tions. Nor was I content with this. I desired to discover its birth- 
place, trace its travels from dialect to dialect, and perceive the time 
and manner of its various mutations. Several hours were often in 
this way consumed on a single word, and Schneider and Ainsworth, 
Hedericus and Facciolati were made to give up their treasures. I 
had thus thrown away much valuable time, particularly in threading 
the labyrinth of Greek roots, where the etymological dreamers have 
revelled in all their glory. One summer's morning I resolved to 
discover the origin of the Latin word ‘duntaxat’—‘cujus etymon 
miré torquetur’ — which has put all philologists to a non-plus. To 
derive it from ‘dum’ and ‘taxo’ was too transparently idiotic. I 
dissected the word limb by limb; I stretched it on ‘the bed of Pro- 
crustes ;’ I tortured it into every form which ingenuity could devise ; 
I drew it from a Greek thema; I compounded it of Latin simples; 
and finally united Greek and Latin roots in its formation. All would 
not do. I thought it might be of Etruscan or Punic origin. I sighed 
for Champollion to inform me if it were Coptic, and felt half inclined 
to study Hebrew and Arabic, as thinking that the true radix must 
be found in languages of which one dates beyond ‘the call of Abra- 
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ham,’ and the other has been spoken ever since ‘ Ishmael’s hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand against him.’ Still 
all would not do. I harassed and bewildered myself in these anx- 
ious researches, till at last I reflected that I already knew the meaning 
and uses of the word perfectly well; that a discovery of its primitive 
form would not add one valuable particle to my knowledge of Latin ; 
and that, in short, I had lost three good hours in a wild-goose chase, 
in which, if I had caught the goose, she would not have been fit to 
eat. I resolved from that moment to regard only the general prin- 
ciples of formation and construction, and, neglecting the details, 
which absorb the erudite trifler, to endeavor merely to catch the 
genius of a language and imbibe the spirit of its authors. Thence- 
forward I found no impediment, at least other than my own inca- 
pacity. 

I would not be thought in these remarks to decry the thorough 
study of language, or the rational and temperate pursuit of etymol- 
ogy, as the best auxiliary of sound philological learning. Far from 
it. The deeper and the more accurate our knowledge of that 
medium by which we receive and impart instruction, the better. 
But this knowledge is to be gained less by a study of the dictionary 
and a microscopic attention to parts, than by close reflection, the 
frequent and careful use of the pen, and the habit of constant inti- 
macy with the best productions of the most eminent minds. This 
gives to our critical knowledge a reality, a beauty, and a richness, 
which dry and unpractical studies can never bestow. I object only 
to the learned frivolities of atomical grammar. It is not, however, 
to be lamented that there are found some who pay almost exclusive 
attention to words, in themselves considered. Their labors are of 
profit to more active characters, and it is desirable that every portion 
of the intellectual vineyard be cultivated. All true knowledge is 
useful, and many theoretical investigations, useless and fantastic in 
themselves, have been the causes of great and brilliant discoveries. 
The delusive hopes of Albertus Magnus and other alchemists, car- 
ried them far from the world of reality into the realm of dreams. 
But their chimerical pursuits gave birth to chemistry, a science which 
has already revolutionized society and bids fair to change the whole 
face of nature; which has given double fertility to the earth, and 
fourfold comfort and enjoyment to her children. They sought for 
an ‘elixir vit2;’ a specific which should protract to an indefinite 
length the period of our earthly existence. They were the causes 
of discovering an elixir of a higher nature and more incalculable 
value, the elixir of inductive reason and reproductive knowl- 
edge; an elixir which does not, perhaps, prolong the duration of 
our mortal existence, but gives it a wider scope, a livelier prospect, 
and a richer zest. They expended their strength in laboring the 
mine of vain philosophy, and wrought out many a shaft in fruitless 
searches after a stone which might transmute all to gold. They hit 
ona vein in which later ages have discovered the true ‘ philosopher's 
stone’ — the fruitful toil of experimental science — which does not 
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indeed multiply that glittering curse, which is at best the mere sym- 
bol and shadow of substantial wealth, but which is worth more to 
mankind, than if this solid globe were alchemized into one golden 
mass, and its overhanging firmament converted into a diamond wall. 

The labors also of the grammarian, the linguist, and even of the 
theoretic etymologist, are all useful, and some of them necessary ; 
but, in general, they are not worth a hfe. Woros are the high-priests 
in the temple of learning, and their charge is to initiate us in the 
mysteries of Tunes. We must first learn to interpret the language 
of these ministers, and then bid them fulfil their office and unlock 
to our gaze the arcana of nature. We wish not to be all our life long 
examining their dress, inspecting their credentials, testing their 
nature and functions, and inquiring into their origin and birth- -place. 
No! As soon as we can distinguish their ranks and comprehend 
their message, we wish them to conduct us from chamber to cham- 
ber and from shrine to shrine, till we reach the very adyta of that 
sanctuary where rest the holy relics and blaze the splendid offerings 
which Genius has consecrated to Humanity, and the wrath of Time 
has spared. When we have seen, and seeing have made our own, 
as many treasures as our tarrying would allow, we wish to go and 
spread them before our less fortunate companions, and impart them 
as freely as may be to an indigent world. 

There are two individuals in our country, bearing the same name, 
and both of them are eminent men, and both have devoted their 
lives to the service of their kind. But whose labors have been most 
dignified in their character, most elevated in their aims, most salu- 
tary in their results? The lexicographer retired to his study, and 
dwelt among his books, and held converse with the dead. He lived 
and moved for years among forms and particles, definitions and 
abstractions. He stored in the cells of his capacious mind a mass 
of erudition, which few would have the patience, and fewer still the 
capacity, to acquire. And standing now on the threshold of the 
grave, in the enjoyment of a rich and well-earned reputation, this 
hoary veteran of learning may look back with pride on a long, and 
peaceful, and most honorable life. The benefits conferred by him 
on men will spread coéqual with the diffusion of our idiom, and 
multiply far faster than the multiplying years. He has aided in the 
formation of a nation’s mind, and by contributing to distinguish the 
meanings of words, to systematize the art of language, and to facil- 
itate its acquisition, he has in so far added wings to learning, cohe- 
rency to logic, and subtilty to thought. But has his long study of 
words, their origin, and their relations, enabled him to express his 
views with the precision, enforce them with the power, or invest 
them with the beauty visible in the productions of the great states- 
man? He, too, studied books, but with a different eye, and for 
another end. They were with him only the necessary means for 
the attainment of a mighty object; a bold eye, and a ready arm 
amid the rush of men, wherever reason was to be defended, and 
innocence upheld, and justice fought for, and glory won. He knew 
that his weapon must be keen and true, but he stayed not to mount 
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and embellish it with curious skill. His library was the armory 
whence he drew, and his own genius the fire wherein he tempered 
that matchless blade, which cuts like the sword of Damascus, through 
all that comes within its sweep. He listened to the voices of the 
mighty Past, that he might understand and influence the mightier 
Present. And he das influenced the Present; enlarging the souls 
of men, imparting strength to reason, enlightening liberty by knowl- 
edge, and binding the jewelry of loveliness upon the brow of Truth. 
Thus largely forming the character of the Present, he will as largely 
mould the destinies of the unknown, and to us omnipotent Future ; 
for an intellectual Anak, who towers so high above the general mass, 
must needs cast far forward over coming ages the shadow of his 
power. A favored minister of Freedom, he stands by this, her 
holiest altar; feeding her fires with pure and perpetual fuel, and 
expounding her oracles in a union of judgment with fancy, energy 
with grace, and elegance with grandeur, which the world has rarely 
or never witnessed, since the Athenians were fused into one fiery 
soul by the breath of their Thunderer, and the language of the 
schools made perfect enchained the populace of Rome. 


PcLyGon. 


THE i ae A FLOW E R&R. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


Hope, thou flower that livest still, 
Trust another spring to see ! 
Every tree by autumn bared 
Lives in calm expectancy : 
Trusting, winter-long, the power 
In its silent buds that lies ; 
Till the sap ascend again, 
And a new-born green arise. 


‘Ah! no sturdy tree am I, 

Which a thousand summers lives, 
And, when winter-dream is dreamed, 
New spring melodies reweaves : 

No, I’m but the passing flower 
Waked to life S May’s soft breath, 

And of whom no trace remains 
When I sleep the sleep of death.’ 


Though thou art the transient flower, 
Thou of meek, retiring mind, 
Know, to every plant that blooms 
Trust and comfort are assigned : 
Let the storm of death indeed 
Wide thy living atoms strew ; 
Yet from out the dust shalt thou 
Myriad times thyself renew. 





The Dying Flower. 


* Yes, when I have passed away, 

Others like myself shall rise : 

Ever smiles the general green, 
Though the single flower soon dies : 

But be they what I have been, 
I myself shall be no more ; 

Only zow am | entire — 
Nought hereafter, nought before ! 


‘ When they ’re warmed by yonder sun 
Which for me still brightly shines, 
Smooths not that the fate which now 
Me to hopeless gloom consigns. 
Ay, proud Sun! thy roving eye 
Hails my distant rivals now! 
Wherefore coldly from the cloud 
On my sadness smilest thou ? 


‘ Ah! that I should trust to thee 

When awakened by thy beam ; 
That I gazed in thy dear eye, 

Till it stole my life’s young dream! 
For this being’s poor remains, 

From thy ruth my pangs to hide, 
Fast within my heart of hearts 

Will I shroud my wounded pride. 


‘ Yet the ice of my disdain 

Fills with tears my languid eye ; 
Take, O take my fleeting life, 

Changeless one, to thee on high! 
Yes, my soul’s aversion flies 

By thy magic beam subdued ; 
List, for all thy gifts to me, 

List my dying gratitude. 


‘ For the morning’s gentle gales 
To which summer-long I danced, 
For the flight of butterflies 
Whose bright wings around me glanced ; 
For the hearts my perfume cheered, 
Eyes that blessed my hues divine — 
As from mingled scent and sheen 
Thou didst form me — thanks be thine! 


‘ One fair being of thy world, 
Humble but of grateful love, 
Thou didst let me grace the field, 
As a star yon plains above. 

Still one breath is mine to breathe, 
But that breath no sigh shall be ; 
One fond glance to these fair scenes, 

One to yon bright skies and thee! 


‘ Deathless Flame-heart of the world! 

Let me lose my glow in thine! 

Heaven, spread thou thy tent of blue, 
Sere and faded sinketh mine. 

Hail, oh! Spring, to thy soft sheen! 
Morning air, to thy sweet sighs! 

Without pain I fall asleep, 
‘Witnout hope again to rise!’ 

New - York, April, 1843. 
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4 CGRONICLE OF IDLEBERG. 


Man. You, Sir; what trade are you? 
2Crr. Truly, Sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler, 
Frav. Thou artacobbler, art thou? 
2Cir. Truly, Sir, all that I live by is withthe awl. I meddle with no tradesmen's matters, nor women's 
matters, but with awl. Iam indeed, Sir, asurgeon to old shoes; when they are in great danger I re-cover 
them. As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s-leather, have gone upon my handy work. 
JvuLivos Czsan. 


In the good old city of New-Amsterdam, made so illustrious 
by the pen of Drepricw Knickersocker— peace to his ashes, 
wherever they repose !— there lived a family of humble cobblers, by 
name Van Dyke. Their ancestors had practised the art of mending 
men’s soles from time immemorial in the old world, and were among 
the first emigrants from Holland who sought the hospitable shores 
of the new. By dint of hereditary experience in this their favorite 
art, the good fame of the Van Dykes soon extended throughout the 
settlements, and became renowned from the territory of the Quakers 
even unto the borders of Connecticut and Yankee-land. The gable 
end of the paternal mansion, which stood on the principal thorough- 
fare of the thriving city of the Manhattoes, was turned in real Dutch 
style to the street. The family pig-sty literally groaned with plenty ; 
the cabbage-garden offered an inviting spectacle to the hungry soul ; 
and a pair of sturdy shoes, large as the far-famed seven-leagued 
boots, swung before the threshold in the wind of a summer's day, 
giving pleasant assurance that within doors the most barefoot might 
be shod ‘with neatness and despatch. If to all this we add that 
the name was equally illustrious on account of its cheerful and 
sociable qualities, its devotion to church and state, its unwavering 
attachment to all the forms and fashions imported from Holland, and 
its reverential worship of the good Saint Nicholas, we have written 
enough to secure for the Van Dykes the affectionate regard of all 
readers of this veritable history. 

If ever a family of frail mortals basked in the sunshine of happi- 
ness and content, it was the family of the Van Dykes. Their ambi- 
tion never ventured beyond the threshold of every-day life. No 
baleful romances threw around their cheerful firesides a sickly glare 
of discontent; and they would have been more distressed at the 
unlucky fit of a neighbor's shoe, than many a mighty potentate at 
the loss of a fleet. They never adventured with the fool-hardy 
Manhattoes in voyages up the Hudson or among the breakers of 
Hell-gate. They never indulged in the romantic visions of Oloffe 
the Dreamer; the unutterable speculations of Walter the Doubter; 
the thousand irritations of William the Testy, or the warlike enter- 
prises of Peter the Headstrong. The thrift and neatness of their 
matrons fully belied the popular apothegm, that ‘the cobbler’s wife 
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is the worst shod woman in the parish.’ Their sons were taught the 
hereditary arts of cobbling and cultivating cabbages. Their daugh- 
ters were early instructed in all the accomplishments requisite to 
good Dutch wives and mothers; and the only fiction which was per- 
mitted to embellish their existence, was the commendable — 
of increasing their rotundity by wearing ten petticoats apiece 
Meantime the Van Dykes became the most notorious smokers in 
the province ; and tradition relates that very often on Saturday eve- 
nings, while the warm air of summer and the delightful shade of 
neighboring trees wooed to repose, some venerable patriarch of the 
name would récline on a bench before the door, and lighting his 
meerschaum, would raise such an impenetrable cloud of vapor as 
entirely to conceal himself and his house from the passers-by, until 
his pipe gave out, or the wind dispelled the fog, and revealed the 
slumbering Dutchman reclining at his ease, and realizing that delight- 
ful state of repose in which Saint Nicholas is said to visit the 
sleeper, and delight his vision with great heaps of gold, mountains 
of cabbages, and oceans of turtle-soup. 

And thus full many a fond dreamer builds gay castles in the air, 
to be demolished by the first breath of reality. And thus have I 
seen the glad poet watch with kindling glances the bright clouds of 
evening, clustering around the setting sun, and build fair temples in 
their vapory folds, and fancy that the purple was the purple of roy- 
alty, and the sun-light the very sun-light of heaven. While the 
unsuspecting Manhattoes slept or pursued their quiet avocations in 
fond security, the enemy came, vanquished the forces of Hard- 
koppig Pete, took possession of their forts and batteries, and closed 
a long array of grievances by christening their beloved city with the 
odious name of ‘New-York.’ Sad changes soon came over the 
primitive architecture of New-Amsterdam. Bricks were no longer 
brought ready-made from Holland, some ingenious Yankee having 
discovered that the soil of the new world was quite as well adapted 
to their manufacture as that of the old. Houses began to be built, 
in violation of all Dutch usage, with their fronts to the street, and 
the chimney-tiles of the new comers were not embellished, as they 
should have been, with rude engravings or wholesome texts of Scrip- 
ture. Ere long weather-cocks, sour-krout, and other cherished 
superstitions of the Manhattoes, were either ridiculed into nonen- 
tity, or supplanted by wooden nutmegs, roast beef, and plum-pud- 
ding, and a thousand other inventions of British and Yankee 
mgenuity. But why pursue a theme so rich with stores of senti- 
ment? Is it not written in the sage chronicles of Diepricu Knick- 
ERBOCKER? There let the sympathetic reader turn, and read with 
moistened eye the last records of the Dutch dynasty in Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 

Too soon, alas! too soon, all that had made the city dear to the 
doomed Manhattoes, had disappeared in the capacious maw of 
wholesale innovation. Their old hereditary homesteads were torn 
down and thrown aside as useless lumber. Their cabbage-gardens 
and cow-paths were intersected with wide, busy streets, frowning 
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with ramparts of brick and mortar. There were no burnings nor 
slaughter; no helpless women crying aloud for succor; no children 
borne away in chains; none of the ordinary pomp and parade which 
mark the hero’s conquest. And yet, unable to brook the insults or 
retard the busy improvements of the invaders, emigration was the 
last resource left to the Manhattoes. The sturdy yeoman while strik- 
ing a bargain with some speculating Yankee for his humble home- 
stead and well-tilled acres, gazed with moistened eyes on the 
immense cabbage-gardens and pumpkin-patches which had been 
brought to perfection by his honest toil; and his sorrowful feelings 
were strangely yet eloquently echoed from the enormous pig-sties 
within whose ample bounds he had pillowed full many a dream of 
culinary store. The worthy burgher plucked from its airy height 
that volatile escutcheon of his family dignity, the weather-cock, and 
bore it aloft to be transplanted in some more genial clime; and the 
spiritual fathers of the colony called down the blessing of Saint 
Nicholas on those who were left behind, and led out their little 
flocks to wander by greener pastures and stiller waters. 

This transmigration, though ultimately general, was at first very 
gradual and almost imperceptible; not like the rush of the giant 
wave, but like gentle undulations which widen their circles by slow 
gradations until they reach the distant shore. It might be a subject 
of grave inquiry to the political philosopher, whether the native 
denizens of the Dutch colony of New-Amsterdam would ever have 
emigrated from their paternal domains, unless compelled, as we 
have seen, by the fortunes of war. What, in such an event, would 
have been their present condition; what progress they would have 
made in the arts of refinement; how far they would have become 
assimilated in their fashions and customs to the denizens of neigh- 
boring states; or whether they would not have continued to multi- 
ply and replenish the earth with sons and daughters after their own 
image and likeness, worshipping the good Saint Nicholas with 
patriotic devotion, and leaving the great city of New-York a vast 
concatenation of Dutch tiles, canals, and weather-cocks; a miniature 
of the old world thriving in the very emporium of the new; these 
and other similar queries we leave to graver heads than ours, trust- 
ing some day to see the problems duly solved and published to the 
curious world. Certain it is, that the immediate descendants of 
these Dutch adventurers carried with them wherever they went a 
natural and hereditary antipathy to the Yankee race, individually 
and collectively; and dim vestiges of this national sentiment may to 
this day be found fondly cherished by many an old patriotic Dutch- 
man who can trace his American lineage, through an unadulterated 
ancestry, back to the times of Peter Stuyvesant. 

But I have entitled this history a ‘Chronicle of Idleberg,’ and so 
it shall be, even if the writer should pass by more than a century 
without filling the blank, and leap, like a geni of oriental story, 
many hundred miles at a single bound. Behold, then, in the early 
part of the present nineteenth century, a lineal descendant of the 
Van Dykes of New-Amsterdam, a chip of the old block, a tooth of 
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the paternal saw, quietly pursuing his hereditary trade of cobbling 
in the thriving village of Idleberg. His humble mansion had about 
it all the customary peculiarities of the habitations of Dutchmen. 
The gable end, fronting the street, was surmounted by a lonely 
weathercock, flourishing there in solitary sublimity, after having 
flourished more than a century before, during the natural life of an 
ordinary weathercock, on some more lordly mansion in the city of 
the Manhattoes; and a venerable horse-shoe, that had well-nigh 
been worn away beneath the frequent tread of some valorous steed, 
was nailed to the door, to propitiate the favor of Saint Nicholas, and 
guard the indwellers from all manner of physica] maladies and spir- 
itual hobgoblins, that have been the terror of the Dutch since the 
world began. 

Tradition recalls pleasant pictures of Idleberg at that early period 
in its history: 


‘ A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye.’ 


No gilded spires nor lordly halls attested the triumph of art over 
the simplicity of nature. A solitary steeple —or cupalo, as the 
natives called it— gleaming with whitewash, pointed to the taber- 
nacle where on Sundays, when the horn was thrice blown by the 
lusty trumpeter, in tones that rang again through every street and 
lane and alley in the village, our worthy ancestors assembled in gay 
attire for the various purposes of going to sleep, staring at the min- 
ister, flaunting in gay ribands, and breaking by a thousand innocent 
pastimes the monotony of their week-day existence. That coy vir- 
gin, Nature, so hard to be won into the busy haunts of men, so loth 
to desert her native retreats amid grassy lawns and purling brooks, 
deigned to dwell with the denizens of this ilk, strewing around 
their paths the brightness of her flowers and the softness of her 
spring-time tints. Pride had no dwelling there; and the pretty 
milk-maid might often be seen trudging beneath the weight of the 
brimming pail, and exchanging nods of demure intelligence with 
the rustic suitors who watched with eagerness her firm, bold step, 
and envied her lustiness of arm. Indeed, my grandmother has more 
than once recounted to me a favorite anecdote of her personal his- 
tory; how on the day after her wedding she might have: been seen 
mounted behind the man of her choice on an old gray mare, trudg- 
ing gayly along to a frolic in the neighborhood, gotten up in honor of 
the nuptials. 

Separated from the rest of the civilized world as it was, by forests 
then almost trackless and interminable, Idleberg seemed almost a 
little commonwealth within itself. The fashions, as they were 
called, par excellence, were a series of quaint devices in the clothing 
line which emanated from the ingenious brain of a little old French- 
man, who talked of the beau monde and manufactured nondescript 
garments with patriotic vivacity. Justice was embodied in the 
immaculate conceptions of a patriarchal magistrate, who in doubtful 
cases consulted a well-thumbed copy of the statutes, and then shut 
both eyes in grim silence, until the wondrous revelation was suffi- 
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ciently digested to be made known to his devout auditory. Once in 
every trienniad the Idlebergers were delighted with the arrival of a 
real menagerie, attended by strange music, and comprising a live 
lion, several possums and ’coons, a chattering monkey, and a stuffed 
anaconda ; ‘admittance twenty-five cents, children half-price.’ The 
most frequent visits from foreign parts, however, were made by 
roving pedlers, who astonished the burghers with their glittering 
wares; and very often, with the price of a counterfeit gold chain, 
decoyed simple maidens from their homes, to wander as pedlers’ 
wives the world over. 

Such was the Idleberg where Caleb Van Dyke pursued his brisk 
but humble trade, singing quaint snatches of song all day, and keep- 
ing time with his hammer; the perfect picture of a merry, philo- 
sophic cobbler. His shop was the first to be opened in the morning, 
and the last to be closed at night. His fame had spread far and 
wide through all the country round about Idleberg, and there were 
many who predicted that ere long honest Caleb would realize a 
comfortable independence, and be enabled to retire to rear his chil- 
dren and smoke his pipe in peace, during the remnant of his terres- 
trial sojourning. His hearth was well crowded with those proverbial 
items of a poor man’s fortune; and the stranger who passed his 
door might easily indulge the fictitious idea of being in the vicinity 
of a school-house in holyday hours, such were the number and 
variety of the striplings who pursued their childish sports around 
the cobbler’s door. And what shall I say of the first and fairest of 
the flock, the gentle Ellen? the pride of the village in those primi- 
tive times, the sweet embodiment of Dutch beauty, the light of her 
father’s eye and the solace of his toil. The various devices which 
modern fashion-mongers have invented for the improvement of the 
female form divine, were unknown to Ellen and to Idleberg. In all 
her life she had never heard of rouge. She could not play the 
piano, and was never detected gazing at the moon; but how match- 
less was her skill when she plied the needle or whirled the spinning- 
wheel! She had never learned the mysteries of a fashionable 
dance; but in her adventurous rambles over the hills and plains 
that girded the village, none was gayer or bolder than the cobbler’s 
daughter. Untutored in the various arts of polished life, that so 
often disguise the true aspect of the heart, she cultivated a thou- 
sand of those nameless domestic graces that throw a halo of light 
and love wherever they are seen. Neat, simple, and beautiful was 
her ordinary attire; and on Sundays and holydays she was decora- 
ted with a simple ornament of jet and gold, a mimic dove, suspended 
from her neck, and dallying with every throb of her heart, a fit 
emblem of the purity and innocence that reigned within. 

The peculiarities of Dutch architecture were visible in but two 
instances at Idleberg; the one the mansion of Caleb Van Dyke 
already described, the other a house of public entertainment kept 
by Karl Keiser; and if there was any thing that shared Caleb’s 
affection with his family, it might be found beneath the kindly roof 
of his fellow Dutchman. Nor does the principle which animated 
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their mutual affection require any other explanation than a simple 
allusion to that bond of union which in every land beneath the sun 
unites those who speak the same mother tongue, and boast a com- 
mon ancestry, no matter how remote the connection. And there, 
beneath that vine-clad porch, at the quaint sign of a yellow sky 
embellished with a cluster of blue stars, a miniature orrery swinging 
from one of ‘six slick slim saplings’ which shaded the door, did 
honest Caleb and mine host often assemble on afternoons and Sun- 
days, to smoke their pipes, drain their beer-pots, and recount in low 
Dutch old legends of Holland and Amsterdam, to the infinite edi- 
fication of crowds of loafers and ostlers. 

Meantime the tide of emigration was flowing westward; even 
Idleberg was not left unvisited by adventurers and speculators. 
The streets often swarmed with new-comers of every name and 
nation under the sun; and one morning Caleb Van Dyke was over- 
whelmed with astonishment at seeing a genuine Yankee, calling 
himself Jonas Jones, a cobbler by trade, open a shop over the way, 
and gathering crowds about his door by his loud promises of great 
bargains and superior workmanship. Mr. Jones soon realized the 
potency of bustling civility and boisterous loquacity in securing the 
patronage of a fluctuating, bargain-buying public. Very soon he 
became unable to supply the brisk demand for his wares, and found 
it necessary to import a fresh bevy of journeymen, who were kept 
busy, night and day, in making shoes for all Idleberg. In a very few 
months the honest Dutchman found his shop deserted by the friends 
on whose patronage he had relied, and himself actually jostled out 
of a livelihood by the rivalry of Jonas Jones and Company. When 
he looked with eyes beaming with affection on his portly dame, and 
thought how she would be reduced in her comeliness by actual star- 
vation; when he saw in fancy his little flock going in rags and beg- 
ging from door to door, and his blooming Ellen robbed of her charms 
by the rude hand of poverty, and dependent for her daily bread on 
the most arduous toil; he cursed in his heart the race of adven- 
turers who had been the evil spirits of his ancestors, and now 
threatened to bring ruin upon himself. 

‘Dunder and blitzen!’ exclaimed honest Caleb. ‘ Most meddle- 
some Yankees! not satisfied with having once circumvented us as 
a race, you must pursue us individually to the ends of the earth, 
and tear the very bread from our children’s mouths!’ Having thus 
discharged with more than usual volubility the pent-up torrent of 
his rage, he threw aside the implements of his craft, and wended 
his way toward the yellow sky and blue stars of Karl Keiser. He 
was actuated thereto by a consideration for the weal of his fair 
daughter. A plan had occurred to him by which he hoped to secure 
her prosperity, at least, despite all Yankees and rival cobblers His 
neighbor, mine host, was blessed with an heir, a great unwieldy son 
of a Dutchman as he was, who rejoiced in the cognomen of Hans. 
Hans had been somewhat wild and thoughtless in his younger days; 
and it had been intimated by some who judged from his precocious 
corpulency and ruddiness of complexion, that the son had been the 
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best customer at the beer-barrel of the father. These rumors had 
however subsided, and Hans was now quietly settling down into 
the official dignity which his father had long sustained with so much 
credit and profit. If Hans had ever conceived three ideas above 
his father’s roof, the fact certainly escaped the observation of his 
most intelligent friends; but notwithstanding these unimportant 
deficiencies, he seemed to honest Caleb the very paragon of a thriv- 
ing fellow and dutiful son-in-law. 

Impelled by these parental considerations, our cobbler soon reached 
the inn-porch, where he found mine host already at his post, with 
pipe in mouth, beer-pot in hand, and fair round belly reposing on his 
knees, the very picture of Dutch felicity. A chair, pipe, and foam- 
ing tankard were soon brought out to Caleb, who took the chair, lit 
the pipe, drank the beer, and set about proclaiming the immediate 
object of his visit with all imaginable expedition. 

‘You have a son, Mynheer?’ said he, inquisitively. 

‘Ya, Mynheer,’ replied Karl Keiser, emitting a dense cloud of 
smoke, that curled around his head in wreathing volumes, until he 
was almost concealed from view. After a long pause, Caleb ven- 
tured another observation which seemed equally intelligible to his 
companion : 

‘I have a daughter, Mynheer; young — puff! — beautiful — puff! 

uff!’ 
"i Ya, Mynheer, was again the reply, after which there was 
another long pause, when their pipes and tankards were replenished, 
and the cobbler again essayed to speak : 

‘Your son Hans should get married before long; it is time you 
should retire; eh, Mynheer?’ 

Puff! puff! A sudden light gleamed through the dense cloud 
that enveloped the mind and body of Karl Keiser. ‘ Your daughter, 
eh? Very good! Hans Keiser and Elly Van Dyke keep tavern ; 
old folks live easy and do nothing but— puff! puff!— fine grand- 
children — ha, ha! eh, Mynheer?’ And the fair round paunch of 
the jolly Dutchman shook like an agitated hay-stack. 

Puff! puff! puff! And the long silence that ensued was at 
length broken by the voice of Caleb: 

‘Is Hans at home, Mynheer?’ 

‘Ya, Mynheer;’ and elevating his voice to a pitch loud enough 
to wake the seven sleepers or the dead, Karl aroused the youth 
from a sonorous repose in the adjacent bar-room; and in obedience 
to the paternal mandate, Hans came forth into the porch, redolent 
with the fumes of beer and tobacco, with his legs encased in a pair 
of massive boots, which were surmounted by a pair of linsey-wool- 
sey breeches plunged into his boot-legs after the manner of shorts. 
His body was enveloped in a red flannel waistcoat, garnished with 
several rows of immense brass buttons, while over his rough and 
ruddy locks a broad-brimmed hat was thrown in the most approved 
and independent style imaginable. Beneath this twinkled a pair of 
roguish eyes in the centre of a face possessed of rather more 
breadth than length, and having altogether a devil-may-care expres- 
sion that was truly enviable. 
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‘ How d’ ye do, my boy?’ was Caleb’s first inquiry. Hans returned 

a favorable answer, and then threw himself into a chair, yawning 
to an extent that threatened to involve the lives and happiness of 
any passing troops of vagrant insects. 

‘Fine boy!’ said Caleb, apostrophizing the rude specimen of 
humanity before him. ‘Twenty-one, eh?’ 

‘Next grass,’ replied Hans, meaning thereby that at some period 
during the next spring he expected to boast the prerogatives of a 
freeman. Then lolling back in his chair, he proceeded to whistle 
one of those beautiful Dutch airs tliat have never been set to music, 
and very probably never will be. 

‘Would you like to get married shortly, Hans ?’ 

‘Can’t say,’ replied Hans; ‘not pertic’ler.’ 

‘She’s a fine girl, Hans; can sew, knit, spin, and would make, 
altogether, an admirable wife for a gentleman in your line, and , 

‘I never thought much about it, said Hans, scratching his head, 
‘but if the old chap here is favorable, and wants to leave the busi- 
ness, why then I’ll not be obstropolous.’ 

This allusion to the ‘old chap’ roused Karl Keiser from his leth- 
argy, and opening his eyes, and emitting a dense cloud of smoke, 
he ejaculated, ‘ Ya!’ 

‘But I tell you what, old fellow, pursued Hans, addressing Caleb 
Van Dyke, ‘I ave had a kind o’ notion of trying my fortune down 
the river on a flat-boat.’ 

‘Why, Hans!’ ejaculated his father. 

‘Why, Hans!’ echoed the cobbler. 

‘ Well, well, said the young Dutchman, with the air of a genuine 
martyr, ‘I don’t care. I’ll get married. Who is it?’ 

‘What would you think of my daughter Ellen for a wife?’ asked 
Caleb, getting to the sequel of his proposition; and in token of his 
joy he drained the contents of his tankard with a gusto and a smack 
of the lips, often manifested by persons devoted to the consumption 
of fresh oysters. 

Hans Keiser stretched his eyes and mouth to their utmost extent, 
arose from his lounging posture, and with more fluency than usually 
falls to the lot of Dutchmen or sons of Dutchmen, replied, that if 
any earthly consideration could reconcile him to the disagreeable 
condition of wedlock, it was the thought that Ellen Van Dyke was 
to be his companion in the adventure. Without reflecting on the 
many trifling difficulties which might prevent or retard the alliance, 
and taking her consent for granted, he went on to say that he was 
ready at that moment, or would be equally prepared at any future 
time to accede to their wishes, if they excepted Saturday evenings 
and Sundays, at which times he informed his andience that he was 
usually engaged in the devout occupations of fishing or hunting. 
Having thus delivered himself, the pious youth retired to his favorite 
seat in the bar-room, to resume his broken nap, and have it agreea- 
bly diversified with visions of a thriving custom, Ellen Van Dyke, 
and a comfortable allowance of infantile Keisers. 

By this time the night was far advanced, and draining their beer- 
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pots for the last time in honor of their prospective alliance, the two 
ancient worthies bade each other an affectionate adieu, mine host 
turning within doors, and our cobbler embarking in search of his 
house. It has never been clearly ascertained why so grave and dis- 
creet an old gentleman as Caleb Van Dyke, should have been 
guilty of so many eccentricities on his return from the inn; now 
describing oblique and now curved lines down the street, as if in 
pursyit of some wily and erratic foe; and now bursting into snatches 
of comic song, which at this day would have entitled him to com- 
fortable quarters in the watch-house, and a summons to appear 
before his worship on the morrow; but which in those primitive 
times only served to call forth loud peals of merriment from the 
occasional loiterers who heard his songs and joined in the chorus. 
Charity induces us to divide the responsibility of his proceedings 
between the effects of the tankard, the pipe, and his exhilarating 
joy at the prospect of having secured for life the happiness of his 
beloved Ellen. 

Early next morning, sobered and refreshed by his slumbers, our 
cobbler was at his post in his little shop, opening on the busiest 
street in Idleberg. It was summer time, and his wife and daughter 
sat near him, while his numerous progeny were playing before the 
open door, or cultivating the early bent of their hereditary genius 
by stitching together little scraps of leather. Could you have seen 
the old man’s eye often turning good-humoredly though involunta- 
rily from his work to his daughter, you would have wondered what 
happy thoughts of her were chasing each other through his brain. 
But as the day grew warmer, and the heavy toil brought drops of 
perspiration to his brow, he looked across the street toward the rival 
establishment of Jonas Jones and Company, and was astonished at 
the sight of many of his old customers going in and out, newly 
shod, and carrying large bundles beneath their elbows. Caleb threw 
down his awl in despair. 

‘What is the use,’ he exclaimed, ‘of my toiling here day and 
night, and then to be swindled out of my customers by that meddle- 
some Yankee? I’il go farther west, I will; and if he or any of his 
tribe dare to cross my path again, I’ll—I’ll ;’ and Caleb con- 
cluded the sentence by striking his heel vehemently on the floor. 
Scarcely had he executed the Yankee by this coup de pied, when 
he was accosted by a stranger standing at the door, with a bundle 
swinging from a staff that was thrown over his shoulder, and a dusty 
habit, that marked him as a pedestrian traveller. His sudden 
appearance and smiling face had the immediate effect of quieting 
the cobbler’s rage; while the stranger seated himself on the door- 
sill, pulled off his hat and wiped his brow, and hoped he was not 
intruding. 


‘No!’ said Caleb, doggedly; ‘but who are you, and what do you 
want?’ 


The stranger surveyed him for a moment, as if questioning the — 
propriety and convenience of answering such interrogatories, but a 
glance at Ellen won his good-humor. 
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‘As to my name,’ he replied, ‘that is Pelt.’ 

‘Pelt, eh?’ said the cobbler, resuming his work, and surveying 
him from head to foot. 

‘Yes, Nicholas Pelt, at your service ; a poor pedagogue in search 
of fortune and adventure in these parts, that have become the theme 
of so much curiosity with us in Connecticut.’ 

‘You are not a Yankee, Sir?’ 

‘Yes, but I am though,’ replied Mr. Pelt. 

‘The d—1 you are!’ said Caleb, throwing down his work with 
an expression of horror with which one might survey an approach- 
ing regiment of rattlesnakes. But the undaunted Yankee pro- 
ceeded : 

‘My object, Mr—— Excuse me, Sir; your name? You have 
mine, I believe?’ 

‘Van Dyke.’ 

‘Dutch, eh?’ 

‘Ay. 

‘My object, then, Mr. Van Dyke, in visiting this remote corner of 
the — the terra firma, is two-fold; first, to inform myself of the 
manners and customs of the pioneers of this new country, and sec- 
ondly, to disseminate the manifold-ah blessings of an erudite 
education in the polite branches of reading, writing, and cyphering. 
I have been credibly informed, Sir, that the — the natives of these 
parts entertain the notion that the moon is a mass of green cheese, 
and the stars, the astra of the Latins, so many tallow candles lit up 
every night, to light man’s pathway through the woods. These 
prejudices, however natural or agreeable to uneducated man, the 
humblest pedagogue can combat by bringing the lights of scien- 
tific- ah erudition to bear on the heavens by means of the teles- 
cope, an instrument invented by a countryman of yours, Sir, a Mr. 
Spurtzheim, which reveals to us by night whole worlds that were 
invisible by day, as saith the Dutch poet.’ 

Mr. Pelt leaned back in his seat to contemplate the visible effects 
of his eloquence upon the cobbler and his family. Caleb’s numer- 
ous progeny gathered around their mother’s chair with looks which 
betrayed their astonishment and fear. Mr. Pelt at length relaxed 
from his dignified posture, and called to him one of the flaxen-haired 
boys, who had approached him with more boldness than the rest. 

‘Here, my little lad; what’s your name, Sir?’ 

The boy looked up into his mother’s face for advice, and finding 
there a glance of encouragement, he informed the stranger that his 
cognomen was Kip. 

‘Did you ever see any thing like this, my good little fellow?’ con- 
tinued the pedagogue, drawing Rip to his side, and holding up before 
him a primer adorned with various hieroglyphics and rude devices 
of several species of: beasts and birds, at which the boy gazed with 
a look of mingled pleasure and wonder, while his playmates gath- 
ered courage enough to peep over the stranger’s shoulder, and even 
Caleb deigned to express his admiration of the mimic book. 

‘So you never saw any thing like this, Master Rip? But you 
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surely know your letters; what’s that, Sir, that looks like a very tall 
man with his head cut off, and his legs stretched very wide and tied 
together with a string; what’s that, Sir, eh?’ 

Rip replied by gnawing his fore-finger, and looking to his mother 
for relief. After directing the same inquiry to the rest of the young 
Van Dykes, with equal ill-success, Mr. Pelt informed them that 
that was A; and then launched forth into a very glowing account 
of the many advantages of a scientific education, such as he humbly 
offered to impart; until the wary Dutchman was fairly driven into 
measures from which his old prejudices, if allowed to act, would 
have debarred him for ever. But Mr. Pelt was a Yankee; a gene- 
ric name for a race of men who never fail to accomplish any desired 
end whatsoever, no matter how difficult it might appear to others ; 
and by ogling Ellen, praising the children, flattering the Dutch 
generally, and entertaining his audience with precious scraps of 
sentiment, not only on the subject of education, but also on the 
respectability and antiquity of the art of cobbling, he gained his 
end. It was fairly agreed that as the Van Dykes had a spare bed- 
room, they would board and lodge the pedagogue as an equivalent 
for the instruction of Rip and one or two others of the young brood 
in the primary branches of alphabetic literature. After this arrange- 
ment had been completed, the diligent Yankee set about ingratiating 
himself with the various heads of families throughout Idleberg ; 
and in a very few days he had procured a sufficient number of pupils 
to open his school, and obtained a vacant house opposite the dwel- 
ling of Caleb Van Dyke for a school-room. 

Mr. Nicholas Pelt was very proud of being a Yankee; and what 
heart does not beat high at the very sound of the name? He is the 
first to essay any enterprise of difficulty or danger. In tented fields 
first consecrated to the cause of freedom, his valor has led the van 
and won the victory. You will find him occupying every accessible 
outpost of civilization, felling the aboriginal forests, and ‘specula- 
ting’ with his wooden clocks and Yankee notions. He can invent 
for you diving-bells, and go down into the sea to gather the lost 
treasures of stranded navies; or, clinging to some gas-blown balloon, 
he will defy all the laws of attraction and gravitation, soar beyond 
the flight of bird or cloud, and look down upon a revolving world, 
the solitary denizen of the upper air. He is ever the architect of 
his own fortune, and to this end leaves no expedient untried. By 
turns a woodman or a boatman, a pedler or a tinker, a country par- 
son or a village school-master, he is Jack at all trades, and at least 
moderately proficient in each. 

It is no wonder, then, that our pedagogue, a lineal descendant of 
this race of universal geniuses, succeeded admirably in his school. 
Education being at that time at a low ebb in Idleberg, a large 
vacuum existed which he was fully competent to fill; to the great 
profit of the village stationer, who was encouraged to import a large 
supply of primers and spelling-books, articles previously unknown 
to his catalogue of sundries and dittos. The school-room exhibited 
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within doors and without all those varieties of juvenile frolics and 
pastimes which have attended the system of popular instruction 
from the time of the first academician ; and the ear of the passer-by 
was at all times agreeably entertained with the hum of infantile 
voices rehearsing that most difficult of all lessons, the alphabet. 
Now and then from the inner sanctum or closet, inhabited by a troop 
of frolicsome rats, might be heard a series of concussions, sounding 
ominously of birchen-rods and apple-tree switches, which, accom- 
panied with the sound of a young voice pitched to the highest key 
of opposition and dissent, gave token that some luckless urchin was 
undergoing the operation of being pelted by Mr. Nicholas Pelt. In 
short, our pedagogue, though quite a young man, soon acquired from 
the boys the appellation of ‘Old Nick;’ but while the victims of 
his scholastic fury regarded him a very devil in human form, the 
good matrons of the village canonized him as a second Solomon; a 
distinction which he merited, at least in the observance of the pro- 
verbial injunction, ‘spare not the rod;’ an interpolation in Holy 
Writ, as we have whilom thought, that is more honored in the breach 
than the observance. 


‘WHAT {8 WRITTEN REMAINS’ FOR ANOTHER NOMBER. 


TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. 


BY MRS. MARY &%. HEWITT. 


I. 


Love in my heart hath lit his quenchless brand ; 
Oh! by his power might I transformed be, 

I would become a mirror in thy hand, 
So thy bright eyes might ever gaze on me. 


Il. 


Or I would be the odors that repose 
Amid the clustering tresses of thy hair ; 

Or the thin veil that o’er thy bosom flows, 
And envious hides the ivory treasures there. 


Trl, 


Or I would be the scarf that round thee waves, 
The robe whose folds thy peerless form caress ; 
The happy rivulet thy charms that laves, 
And to its breast enfolds thy loveliness. 


. 
Iv. 


Or I would choose the blissful destiny 

Of those fair pearls that twine thy neck more fair ; 
Or e’en the sandal ‘neath thy tread would be, 

So I thy beauteous form might proudly bear. 
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THE GOLDEN WORDS OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Tus ‘golden words’ of PrrHaconas, or the Greek hexameters containing the main precepts of that mysteri- 
ous philosopher, were the most famous among the brief didactic compositions of antiquity, and they have 
been repeatedly translated into almost every cultivated language among the moderns. With the exception of 
the Proverbs of SoLomow, it would be difficult elsewhere to find so much and so various sententious wisdom 
comprised in so brief aspace. From their wide celebrity, therefore, and their intrinsic merit, 1 have thought 


that another and very faithful version might be neither superfluous nor unacceptable. Desenen 


First to the deathless gods be honor due ; 
Next to thine oath with zealous awe be true : 

' To heroes then and each infernal shade 
Be all established ritual worship paid. 
Honor thy parents and thy kin, and take 
Him to thy heart, who lives for virtue’s sake. 
Yield to mild words and works of useful end, 
Nor for a slight offence forsake thy friend ; 
Since soon, most soon! inevitable Fate 
Will render vain alike thy love or hate. 
Remember well a constant watch to keep 
O’er wrath, and lust, and appetite, and sleep. 
Stoop to no meanness, or with others joined, 
Or by thyself, but reverence thine own mind. 
Attend thine every act with earnest heed, 
And practice justice both in word and deed. 
Remember all must die, and while you live 
At times be close ; at others freely give. 
Those ills the gods have destined for thy lot 
Endure with patient mind, and murmur not ; 
But heal them if thou canst, and ever know 
The good receive a trifling share of wo. 
Be not amazed to see the human breast 
By many tenets, good and bad, possessed, 
Nor let them bind thy steps. Be calm and mild, 
Even though thine ear with falsehood be defiled. 
Let none persuade thee, or to do,.or say 
Aught to thy hurt: take counsel ere thou lay 
Thy plans in act, lest silly things be done, 
But leave the fool in headlong haste to run. 
What thou attemptest, know ; what’s needful learn ; 
Thus shall thy happy life glide smooth through every turn. 


Guard well thy health, inestimable prize ! 
With temperate drink, and food, and exercise. 
(I call that temperate which begets no pain.) 
Addict thyself to diet neat and plain. 

Shun all that hurts green Envy's vision : flee 
Ill-timed and vulgar waste ; yet scorn to be 

A soulless niggard. In each point pursue 
The golden mean, and to thyself be true. 
Take not soft slumber to thy yielding eyes 
Ere that day’s conduct thrice thou scrutinize. 

‘ Where have I erred? what done? or what passed by?’ 
Thus search thine acts throughout with careful eye. 
If bad, thy spirit pierce with sorrow’s dart ; 

If good, rejoice in thy approving heart. 


Live by these teachings: these will guide thy feet 
Along the path that leads to Virtue’s seat. 

By him I swear, who to our knowledge gave 

The fount of Nature’s ever-flowing wave, 
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The great quaternion.* Suppliantly ask 

Of God a blessing; then approach thy task. 
Master these precepts, and thy liberal ken 

Shall scan the essence both of gods and men, 
Their reach and limits ; and thine eyes shall see 
Nature in all alike, all harmony. 

No baffled hope shall then extort thy sighs, 

Or aught escape thy penetrating eyes. 

Thou ‘It see the self-wrought sorrows of thy kind, 
To blessings nigh them obstinately blind. 

Few find the path of exit from their wo ; 

But deaf, Fate-frenzied, onward still they go. 
Like balls unstable, here and there they roll, 
While woes unnumbered fasten on the soul. 

For ever by their side stands fatal Strife, 

Grows with their growth, and desolates their life. 
Great Jove! from what sad ills would men be free, 
Did all but know their state and destiny! 


But courage, thou! from Heaven our being springs ; 
To us great Nature shows her treasured things. 

If these be thine, upon my words repose, 

And save thy spirit from eas mortal woes. 
Eschew unhallowed meats, once more I urge, 
Whether the body or the soul thou ‘dst purge. 

On Action’s car, throughout thy whole career, 

Let Knowledge sit — life’s noblest charioteer. 

Then from this clay thou ’It soar to _ free sky, 

A deathless god, endiadem’d on high. 


FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 


—_—__ 


BY A NEW CONTRIBOTOR. 


Ir seems not a little strange, at first thought, that the speeches of 
so few of the eminent members of the bar have been collected and 
published in a distinct form. Even including those of Erskine, we 
doubt whether the whole would amount to a dozen volumes. 
Whoever possesses a copy of the English State Trials will find in 
it by far the most complete collection to be found in our language. 
It certainly may well excite surprise that a profession so numerous, 
many of whose members both in England and in this country stand 
in the foremost rank of distinguished men, and who seem compelled 
almost perforce to be orators, should have given so little to the world 
that is worthy of preservation. To what cause is this to be attribu- 
ted? Not, surely, to any want of talent, nor to any defects of edu- 
cation. Nor is the answer sometimes given, that the public in 
general feel little interest in the proceedings of judicial tribunals, 
satisfactory. We readily admit that the great majority of civil 
cases are not very attractive, except to the profession, and to those 


* QuaTzRwion. A mysterious term, generally understood to mean the four co-operative elements — fire, 
air, earth, and water. 
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who have something at stake. Most men are too busy to spend 
much time in witnessing the ordinary displays of legal gladiator- 
ship. But our courts of justice are by no means entirely deserted. 
Scarcely any cause is so dull that some are not attracted to listen; 
and certainly, the causes that come before our juries are oftentimes 
of the very highest importance. Not only the property, the liberty, 
and the lives of individuals depend upon their decisions, but prin- 
ciples are then settled involving the welfare of communities, and 
the preservation of government. 

Hume has somewhere said, that among a rude people the judicial 
is of more consequence than the legislative power. This remark 
may with greater truth be made of a people far advanced in civili- 
zation, where the laws have become so complicated that an accu- 
rate knowledge of them can only be obtained by the labor of years. 
With us, the people and the law-makers are one. So long as our 
present form of government remains, the citizen will find nothing 
oppressive in the letter of the law. It is in the application of the 
law to individual cases; in the exercise of that license of discretion 
necessarily vested in the judge, that the danger lies. The day of 
legislative tyranny has passed by. The highest executive officer 
in the government cannot take a dollar from the poor man’s pocket 
without an equivalent. Nor can judges now imprison without trial 

d execute without conviction. If men would tyrannize over their 
ellows, they must do it under the forms of law. The power to 
oppress has changed hands, and the interpreter of the law has 
become more powerful than its maker. He is to decide upon its 
meaning, and can give it such construction as will best suit his own 
purposes. In the vast abyss of precedents he will ever be able to 
find those that will give him a show of authority for what he wishes 
to do, and can shelter himself from impeachment behind subtle 
technical distinctions. In fine, there is no man in the State who 
can so trample on the rights of others as an able, unscrupulous 
judge. 

That the great power thus entrusted to our judiciary has in our 
time rarely been abused, we readily admit. The fact is honorable 
alike to the judges and to our age. Many causes have concurred 
to produce it, and perhaps not the least potent is the voice of public 
opinion, which is not entirely unheard in the halls of justice. But 
however learned and upright the judges may be, their tremendous 
power to do mischief, if they be so disposed, is indisputable. They 
say even to the omnipotence of our national and state legislatures, 
‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.’ 

If then it be true, that in no former age has the judiciary occu- 
pied so high a rank amidst the departments of government; that 
never before were so many questions affecting not only individuals 
but nations subjected to its decision; we may reasonably expect 
that the displays of the advocate will be more brilliant and effective, 
as the sphere of his exertions becomes wider. It certainly must be 
attributable to himself that his forensic efforts have neither present 
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interest nor permanent value. The stimuli of an exciting theme, 
and an attentive audience, are rarely wanting. 

It would be preposterous to deny that a large class of litigated 
cases affords but little scope for displays of oratorical ability. No 
art of counsel can dignify them or render them attractive. Yet we 
know that many of the forensic arguments of antiquity, which have 
been handed down to us as perfect models of this species of com- 
position, were spoken on occasions that excited no great degree of 
public interest. Of them we must say, materiem reponabat opus. It 
is the perfection of the style, the felicity of the arrangement, and 
the harmony of the parts, that chiefly commend them to our admi- 
ration. The occasions that gave them birth passed away with the 
other passing events of the hour; but they are imperishable. There 
is the vitality of genius in them. We see every where the master- 
hand of the orator. ‘The assassination of a nobleman was not so 
uncommon an occurrence at Rome as to excite greater alarm and 
indignation than the murder of a respectable citizen among our- 
selves; but where is the Cicero that shall embalm even the 
minutest details in his immortal words, and transmit them to 
posterity; to rouse the anger, or to move the compassion of the 
reader in the remotest land, and through all time ? 

If we refer to the speeches of eminent modern lawyers, we shall 
find that our interest in what they said is mainly owing to them; 
selves, and not to any extrinsic circumstances. When Erskittl 
made his maiden argument, four others had spoken before him on 
the same side; and these, too, the most distinguished lawyers of 
that time; yet their words perished with the breath that gave them 
utterance, and his alone have preserved in the memory of general 
readers any recollection of that trial. The Salem tragedy will be 
known to posterity only as Webster has depicted it. Other able 
men addressed the jury, but who now can name them? Ever will 
our imagination be haunted with the vision of that white-haired old 
man, lying in peaceful slumber, and of the assassin as he stealthily 
creeps through the moonlit apartments, ‘now in glimmer and now 
in gloom.’ 

The orator, indeed, like the poet, may, in a certain sense, be said 
to be acreator. The materials may be ready to his hand, but he 
must give them shape and symmetry. He is to clothe the skeleton 
with flesh, to breathe into its nostrils the breath of life, and send it 
forth, a Venus, the perfection of feminine grace, or an Apollo, radi- 
ant with manly beauty. In his mouth words have a power which 
they have not in the mouths of other men. Does he speak to you 
of the wrongs inflicted by some hard-hearted oppressor, your brow 
grows black with rage. Does he tell of the misery endured by 
some poor patient man, the tears are dropping unaware from your 
eyes. Is he describing a transaction in a distant place, it is passing 
before you. The past gives up its dead at his bidding. The dim 
shadows of the future become life-like and real. He sees deeper 
than other men into the heart of man. He is better able to distin- 
guish between what is peculiar to the individual and what is com- 
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mon to the race; and hence his words have an interest long after 
the events which gave them their origin have passed away and 
been forgotten. Let such a man speak upon ever so humble a 
theme, and all within the sound of his voice are irresistibly attracted 
to listen. His logic may be bad, his rhetoric rude, his manner 
uncouth; but there is some secret power, some indefinable charm, 
which we can bring to the test of no analysis, and whose presence 
we only recognize when it has become too late to resist; when we 
are its captives, fettered and helpless. 

If what we have said be true, it is sufficiently apparent that there 
is nothing in the character of judicial tribunals, or in the nature of 
the subjects discussed before them, that satisfactorily accounts for the 
dearth of forensic orators. Perhaps we may say that the question 
is answered, when we remember that Nature cannot be forced to 
bestow her gifts; that as Greece had but one Demosthenes, and 
Rome but one Cicero, we must now patiently wait for the hour and 
the man. 

In estimating the merits of forensic orators it is necessary that 
we understand the nature of forensic eloquence. Its peculiar 
province should be definitely marked out. The advocate, in 
addressing a jury, occupies a very different position from him 
who addresses a popular or a deliberative assembly. He is speak- 
ing to a body of men too small to be affected by that contagious 
sympathy which oftentimes produces such wonderful results upon 
men when collected together in masses. They are sitting before 
him as judges, and judges too of a simple matter of fact. In 
the result they have no personal interest. It is but rarely that an 
effective appeal to their passions can be made. Little use can 
be made of those vague but customary phrases which so pow- 
erfully affect the feelings of the partisan and devotee. The point 
at issue is usually a simple and definite one, and the relevancy or 
irelevancy of an argument is easily seen. They are not to decide 
whether certain general propositions be true or false. They are not 
to deal with general principles, but with facts. Hence the sphere of 
the advocate is narrow and circumscribed, and he can show only the 
acuteness, not the depth and the comprehensiveness, of his intellect. 

Among the most important qualities of the advocate must be 
ranked that of making a clear statement of facts. He who is 
unable to do this can never be successful at the bar. But he is to 
do something more. Amidst the multitude of circumstances he 
must select those which are the most favorable for his purposes, 
and bringing them prominently into view, keep as much as possible 
all others out of sight. Here there is room for the exercise of the 
greatest subtilty. The facts are all before the jury. The advocate 
cannot, like the historian, totally suppress such as make against 
himself. Hume’s defence of the Stuarts, admirable as it is, could 
never have produced conviction in the mind of one who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of that dynasty. He told 
his readers but a part of what he knew, and so told even that, as to 
produce the effect of an absolute falsehood. It is by the skilful 
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arrangement, and not by the total suppression of facts, that the 
advocate accomplishes his purpose. 

No one who has ever been present in our courts can have failed 
to observe what great advantage this power of stating clearly, and 
arranging skilfully, gives to him who possesses it. A great number 
of witnesses have been examined, and their testimony, consisting 
partly of opinion and partly of fact, comprising a thousand minute 
particulars, often discrepant and sometimes directly contradictory, 1s 
to be harmonized, and formed into a consistent whole. At the same 
time evidence is to be weighed against evidence. Comparisons are 
to be made respecting the credibility of witnesses, and the bearing 
of apparently trivial circumstances is to be ascertained. This 
process, difficult as it is, even where ample time has been given for 
collation and arrangement, becomes doubly so when all this mass 
of testimony is to be presented to the jury upon the instant, and not 
only perspicuously stated, but stated in such a manner that while 
every thing favorable is placed distinctly before them, every thing 
unfavorable is kept in the back-ground. In tracing the connection 
of the parts, the unity of the whole must not be lost sight of, nor so 
much time given to the details, that we cannot see the design 
except by laboriously joining together the fragments. Nothing but 
the greatest quickness of perception, a memory both retentive and 
ready, and the ability to perceive at a glance the bearings of facts, 
can prevent the advocate from becoming embarrassed by the intri- 
cate details ; and in consequence, wearying the jury with the men- 
tion of unimportant particulars, and confusing them by the involved 
and perplexed nature of his comments. 

Closely connected with this power of clear statement is another 
scarcely less important, that of graphic description. Minute portrai- 
ture of character is impossible. The advocate cannot balance 
qualities by the hour, weighing in opposite scales with scrupulous 
accuracy the virtues and vices of the man he is describing. A 
single stroke must take the place of a thousand delicate touches. 
He speaks the mystical word, and the heart of the man lies open 
before us. Another seeks in vain for the charm, and fatigues every 
body with his catalogue of lifeless epithets. What is true in 
describing character, is also true in describing events. Yet few 
men excel in both kinds of description. No man paints character 
better than Clarendon, and no historian so utterly fails in letting us 
know what his heroes did. It is difficult to say in what the latter 
power consists. It is not in the mere selection of terms. In the 
one case the words raise within us no definite conception. Like 
windows of ground-glass, they are opaque, and allow nothing to be 
seen through them. We see the glass, but we see nothing beyond 
it. In the latter, they are clear and transparent. We look not at 
them, but at the landscape that lies beyond. They become what 
they originally were, the very pictures of our thoughts. Like 
Rebecca relating to the wounded knight the incidents of the fight, 
the advocate must seize on the prominent features, and, sketching 
them vividly, leave the imagination to fill up the outlines. 
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The successful advocate must also be a man of quick sensibility. 
He must, for the time being, place himself in the situation of his 
client. ‘To many men thisis impossible. Cold and unimpassioned, 
the joys or sorrows of others produce in them but little emotion. 
By one of this temperament, the wrongs of his client are described 
with an unruffled countenance and an unfaltering voice. 

It is doubtless true that a man of enlarged mind can feel no very 
deep interest in the result of many of those disputes which seem 
to the immediate parties of the very highest consequence. Yet it 
is equally true that he who can most completely identify himself 
with his client, will be most successful. It does not necessarily 
follow that the advocate must use the same language that his client 
would use. What would seem very natural and proper in the 
mouth of the latter, would seem unnatural and forced if spoken by 
the former. As the smallest object held close to the eye appears of 
vast size, so every thing connected with our own interest assumes 
an importance entirely disproportioned to its real value. To the 
poor man the robbery of his hen-roost is of far more consequence 
than the overthrow of a distant empire. Nor would he think the 
most glowing language misapplied in the description of his loss. 
The more just the advocate’s perception of the relative value of 
things, the quicker his sense of the ridiculous, the less inclined will 
he be to sympathize with his client, and to indulge in that inflated 
style which the latter would himself use. Hence he may appear 
to the parties interested, cold and indifferent, when in fact he has 
adopted the only course that would save him from the open ridicule 
of the court and jury. 

Perhaps no man ever entered more entirely into the feelings of 
his client than Erskine. The fear of compromising his dignity, 
by appearing deeply interested in trivial matters, he never felt. 
Without passing over the limits prescribed by good taste, he was 
ever earnest and impassioned. This warmth and sensibility, while 
they gave him that influence over a jury which earnestness always 
exerts, preserved him from those mere oratorical displays which men 
of colder temperamentsare apt to make. Inall his pleadings, he never 
introduces a topic to show his own learning or eloquence. There 
is no brilliant declamation, composed in the closet, and thrown in 
for the purpose of exciting the admiration of the audience. Every 
thing seems naturally to arise from the subject, and tends to help 
forward the argument. He speaks just as he would have spoken 
had he been arguing his own cause; never using those gaudy deco- 
rations, or seeking those fanciful illustrations, which suggest them- 
selves only to the cool and indifferent mind. Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast in this respect, between him and Sir James 
Mackintosh. Sir James, when atthe bar, never lost sight of himself. 
Between himself and his client there was a great gulf fixed, 
which he never could bridge over. His famous oration in behalf 
of Mr. Petien was a learned, ingenious, and in some parts an 
eloquent performance; but much of it would have found quite as 
appropriate a place in his Lectures on the Laws of Nations. So 
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little connection had it with the immediate subject matter of the 
prosecution, that Mr. Petien is said to have complained bitterly that 
he was sacrificed to the personal vanity of the advocate. 

There is, it must be confessed, something a little ludicrous in the 
spectacle of a man pleading with the greatest vehemence and 
energy in defence of those interests which he would have attacked 
with equal vehemence and energy had he been retained upon the 
other side. To superficial observers this earnestness and apparent 
conviction of the goodness of his cause seem feigned. Yet we 
see no,reason to doubt that in the great majority of cases he is per- 
fectly sincere. He acts under the guidance of a principle which 
governs to a greater or less degree the conduct of every man. Every 
day men argue in support of opinions which they have adopted 
without mature consideration. He who strives to convince another 
of the truth of any proposition, however unsuccessfully, almost 
always ends by convincing himself. Many a religious and political 
disputant has become, by the force of his own reasoning, a convert to 
those doctrines which he at first defended only in sport. With the 
advocate it is a matter of entire indifference which side he espouses. 
Nor can this indifference be charged upon him as a serious offence ; 
it is but rarely possible for him to know in advance the merits or 
demerits of his cause; and when, by the examination of witnesses, 
the facts fully appear, his feelings are then too much enlisted to 
allow him to weigh the arguments with impartiality. Like the 
soldier on the battle-field, he is but illy fitted, in the ardor of the 
contest, for a calm investigation whether it is not possible that he 
may be fighting on the wrong side. 

With the judge the case is entirely different. He sits as a 
moderator; one who moderates and restrains the warmth of the 
contending parties. It is his duty to sum up impartially and dispas- 
sionately the arguments on both sides. There is no sight in the 
universe of greater moral sublimity than that of an able, upright, 
and impartial judge, sitting in the seat of judgment. His clear and 
capacious intellect disentangles the most complicated and intricate 
questions. He penetrates at a glance through the subtle sophistries 
of the advocate. With a word he dissipates the spell which his 
ingenious and seemingly unanswerable reasoning has thrown over 
the minds of the jury. He lifts the veil from successful villainy, 
and illumines the darkest recesses of crime with a flood of light. 
Persecuted innocence reposes at his feet in safety. The high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, in his sight, as in the sight of the 
great Judge, are all equal. It is not he himself that speaks. It is 
the law that speaks through him. The words fall from his calm and 
passionless lips as from the lips of a marble statue. Human sym- 
pathy and feeling he puts far from him, as delaying or diverting 
the free course of justice. He ceases to be amere man. He is 
the impersonation of law. We stand before him as in the presence 
of a divine Power, an oracle of God, whose voice is uttering the 
decrees of infinite Wisdom. 

It is not solely by the strength of his reasoning or the force of his 
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eloquence that the advocate persuades the jury. They have like 
other men their prejudices and prepossessions, often strong in pro- 
portion as they are unreasonable; these must be understood and 
humored. Their modes of thought, depending upon their pursuits, 
their position in society, their degree of intellectual cultivation, are 
to be carefully studied; their countenances, their dress, their atti- 
tudes must be attentively noticed. He who passes these by as 
matters of little moment will often find himself defeated by an 
opponent far his inferior in learning and ability, but who better 
understands the character of the persons whom he is addressing. 
The contrivances of counsel to obtain the good-will of the jury are 
sometimes very ingenious and amusing. It was said, by an emi- 
nent lawyer in one of the Eastern States, when speaking of a 
learned brother, that the latter had the advantage of him in one 
respect. He was in the habit of using tobacco, and when engaged 
in his argument would turn to some prominent juryman who was a 
lover of the weed, and in an off-hand, familiar way, ask him for a 
quid. The juryman, flattered at finding such a similarity of tastes 
and habits between himself and the dignified counsel, would follow 
the example, and the good impression made on his mind was not 
unfrequently transferred from the advocate to his cause. Even so 
eminent an orator as Patrick Henry did not disdain to have recourse 
to vulgar phrases and vulgar modes of pronunciation, to gain the 
favorable ear of the illiterate; and Miss Martineau relates, that 
Webster, at the trial of the Knapps, made careful inquiries into the 
dispositions and pursuits of those to whom he was about to speak. 

Juries often complain, and with great justice, of the tediousness 
and prolixity of the speeches to which they are obliged to listen. 
However wearied they may be, they can express their dissatisfac- 
tion only in dumb show. Coughing and stamping, and the other 
well known means, to which other audiences resort to drive away 
oratorical bores, are forbidden to them. So long as the advocate 
shall choose to speak to them, they cannot choose but hear. Some- 
thing perhaps should be ascribed to the prejudices of clients, who 
estimate the goodness of speeches by their length, and who think 
that their interests have been neglected because little has been said 
about them. It should, however, be borne in mind, that although 
the hearer may be convinced very early in the trial, yet it is impos- 
sible that the speaker should know that he is so convinced. He is 
bound by his duty to present all the arguments that he can think of, 
even at the risk of wearying those whose opinions are already 
formed. But for the sins of tautology and repetition, which are so 
common in congress, as well as at the bar, there is no excuse. 

Of all the eminent lawyers of this country, Aaron Burr was most 
distinguished for his power of condensation. Even when replying 
to a speech of Alexander Hamilton, (no illogical reasoner,) which 
had occupied near six hours in its delivery, he spoke only for an 
hour and a half. He never sacrificed his logic to his rhetoric. 
Metaphors, similes, and illustrations of all kinds, he unsparingly 
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rejected, when they contributed nothing to the force of his argu- 
ment. In every thing he said, he aimed at an energetic brevity. 
Strike out a single word from one of his sentences and, like an arch 
that has lost its key-stone, the whole fabric falls. It may indeed be 
questioned whether he did not carry his love of brevity to excess, 
and did not fall into the error of clothing his thoughts in so plain 
and unadorned a dress as to render them distasteful to uncultivated 
minds. 

In what we have said, we have had reference solely to arguments 
before juries. Arguments before judges on technical points of law 
require talents of a very different order. No knowledge of human 
nature is required. There is no necessity for graphic descriptions. 
Brilliancy of imagination and warmth of coloring are but stumbling- 
blocks in the advocate’s way. There is no dispute about the facts. 
It is the knowledge of precedents, the power of making subtle dis- 
tinctions, the vigor of the logic, that we now seek. The ability to 
make comprehensive generalizations, which, regardless of the letter 
of statutes and precedents, shall be true to their spirit, is indispen- 
sable. The most perfect precision in the use of terms is demanded, 
and no graces of language can supply the want of accurate defini- 
tions. ‘Tropes and figures would be here as much out of place as in 
the demonstrations of Euclid. The aridity of Littleton is prefera- 
ble to the gorgeous imagery of Burke. The end indeed is persua- 
sion, but it is persuasion through the understanding. 

From what has been said, it is plain that there is little room for 
comparison between the eloquence of the bar and the eloquence of 
the senate and pulpit. The merits of the forensic orator are 
peculiarly his own. Those qualities which most attract the admi- 
ration of the world are by no means those which most conduce to 
his success in his own proper sphere. Itis the quick and acute, not 
the philosophical and comprehensive intellect, that acquires distinc- 
tion at the bar. An Erskine succeeds where a Burke would fail. 
A Coke takes-precedence of a Bacon. The inevitable effect of 
reasoning day by day upon a great multitude of insulated facts, is 
to narrow the mind and render it more and more incapable of those 
general classifications which are the boast and glory of philosophy. 
Were the study of the law pursued as it should be; the student, 
looking at precedents but as the exponents of principles ; separating 
that which has its origin in accident or caprice and is therefore 
mutable and temporary, from that which is founded in the nature of 
man, and is therefore permanent and unchanging ; understanding as 
well the scope of the whole as the practical working of the parts ; 
in a word, regarding law as the science of legislation; it would, in 
Burke’s words, ‘be the noblest of all sciences.’ That it will be so 
studied, except by here and there some master mind, we have no 
reason to expect or to hope. Most will be satisfied when they have 
found a case in point, and sic ita lex terminates all further investiga- 
tion. If, indeed, law books and reports continue to multiply with 
the same appalling rapidity that they have done for a few years 
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past, it will be absolutely impossible for the most powerful mind to 
do more than master the details. To look for stability and perma- 
nence in our jurisprudence, is to look for fixed landmarks among the 
shifting sand-hills of the desert. The last legislature outruns the 
acts of its predecessor. The last volume of Reports can alone be 
looked upon as settling what is the existing law. So long as this 
shall continue, the great body of our lawyers will be acute practi- 
tioners and but little more. Preéminent in their own department, 
they will make but little figure out of it. Ceasing to be learned 
and intellectual men, standing forth in the full development of all 
their faculties, and enriched with the treasures of all knowledge, 
they will sink to be mere professional drudges. This is to some 
extent already the case. We see the man of most profound pro- 
fessional learning, ignorant even of the elements of literature and 
philosophy, and boastful in his ignorance. We see the man of 
what is called ‘business habits’ arrogating to himself a superiority 
over those, the extent of whose knowledge is, as compared to his, 
like the ocean to the smallest island that sleeps upon its bosom. 
We see Congress filled with third and fourth rate men. But the 
evil will in time cure itself. From the very womb of darkness will 
spring forth light. The innumerable dark, winding passages which 
lead to the temples of justice will give place to plainer paths. The 
axe of reform will hue down the venerable trees which have so 
long shaded the recesses, and will let in the clear light of day. 
When this has been done, when law shall cease to be an art and 
become a science, then will our country find among the members of 
the profession her greatest omaments. 
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*T 1s when the countless, glittering eyes of Night 
Peep through her sombre veil; ‘neath their pale light, 
When in their thirsty chalices the flowers 

Gather her tears ; when the sad, silent hours, 

With their dark shadowy robes about them cast, 
Join their eventful periods to the past ; 

That the full thoughts of the o’er-teeming brain 
Ask of the mystic Future questions vain 

And answerless ; and wildly, madly burn 

To turn aside the impervious veil, and learn 

What destiny is ours. What broken dreams 

Of hopes fulfilled, and sudden, fitful gleams 

Of joyous happiness, of deep delight 

That earth can never know ; what visions bright 
Fill the wrapt mind, till it forgets its chain 

And soars to Heaven. Down, down again 

To earth !— back to thy passing years ! 

Back to thy couch of thorns, thy fount of tears! 
Back to thy worldly hopes and keen desires ! 

Back to ambition’s heart-consuming fires ! 

Oh! Human Mind! in vain thy wild thoughts turn 
To where the far-off spheres for ever roll and burn! 


Philadelphia, January, 1843. ELisn E. Danzer. 


















































































































The Son of Napoleon. 


OF ZAP OC & BOR. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


SHINE not on Aim, thou blazing star! 
Away! ye burning thoughts of war! 
Be hushed each song, each fervid story, 
That speaketh of his country’s glory ; 
Reveal not his ignoble doom — 
Nought but a cradle and a tomb! 

Oh! hide for ever from the son 

The glorious deeds his sire hath done. 
Breathe not a whisper of the throne, 
The conquests, or the exile lone, 

Of him o’er whom the stormy deep 
Trembled its fearful watch to keep! 


Son of the exile! who can say 

What laboring thoughts thy breast would sway, 
When lost in musings on the fate 

Of mighty heroes, empires great ; 

A vision of the days gone by 

Has flashed upon thy mental eye! 

In long array, before thee rise 

The triumphs vast, the victories ; 

The sudden fall, the broken might, 
The sad defeat, the hurried flight, 

Of him to whom ’t was given to know 
The height of power, the depth of wo; 
The sceptred monarch of the West, 
An exile, lonely and oppressed. 


Oh! many, when thy voice they heard, 
Could fondly trace in every word 

A loved, a well-remembered tone, 

An echo of a voice now gone. 

That voice which o’er the earth resounded, 
That voice which monarchs heard astounded. 


As the proud eagle’s noble brood 

In his dark prison’s solitude, 

Still through his grated bars, will gaze 
Upon the sun’s meridian blaze, 

And longs to wing his rapid flight 

Up to that glorious orb of light; 

Even so his ardent, lofty soul, 

Panted to burst the base control 
Which in inglorious ease confined 
The soarings of his fervid mind. 

He pined to share the toil of life, 

The rush, the tumult, and the strife; 
The alternations of a fate 

Which grief and peril render great ; 
A life which over danger towers, 
Which sorrow gifts with nobler powers. 
Alas! the prisoner strove in vain 

To burst his bonds, to loose his chain; 
And since to him ’t was not allowed 
With lofty step and bearing proud 

To trace o’er earth, with soul undaunted, 
The footsteps by his father planted : 
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Upon its kind maternal breast 
He longed his weary head to rest ; 

And by the might of silent years 

Of grief, that scorned complaint and tears, 
Consuming by a slow decay, 

The spirit wore his frame away, 

And all its earthly sorrows past, 
Perpetual freedom found at last. 





Now in the piss that knows no waking, 
Poor boy! at length thine eye-lids close ; 
Never, through hostile phalanx breaking, 
”*T was thine to charge thy serried foes ; 
Or mark how bravely onward pressed 
Thy troops, where shone thy glittering crest, 
Or proudly rein thy wearied steed, 
To enjoy of victory the meed. 


Oh! as that splendid column * high 
Oft meets my sadly-gazing eye, 
That trophy proud of victory, 
Crowned by thy father’s form, 
I think of thee, so young and fair, 
Who knew no refuge from despair, 
But faded at the touch of care, 
And sank beneath the storm. 
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‘Tus privileged part of the community will doubtless derive a certain degree of advantage from the gen- 
eral prosperity of the stite ; but they will derive a greater from oppression and exaction. - - - In proportion 
as the number of the governors is increased the evil is diminished. There are fewer to contribute and more 
tc receive. - - - But the interests of the subjects and the ruleis never absolutely coincide till the subjects 
themselves become the rulers.’ Macavrsy’s Essars. 





















Two years passed with Rufus in perfecting his plan, before he 
was prepared to leave his native village. This time was occupied 
in collecting his forces, such men as he felt willing to associate with 
himself inhis experiment. There were enough who were willing, and 
anxious to join him, as may be found for any novel enterprise at 
almost any time in almost any place ; and especially for this scheme, 
where the risk was wholly assumed by himself. It would be mat- 
ter of little interest to the reader to know who were rejected. Not 
so with regard to the individuals of the little band about to move 
with one heart in this new undertaking. 

And another important event occurred in these two years; no less 
an occurrence than the marriage of Rufus to Ruth Welton. This 
gave new character to the scheme, and added the dignity of husband 
to the already mature mind of the leader. Philip, his mother, and 
the blooming Clara, now could not hesitate to join him. Beside 
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these was a son of Blake, a young carpenter just through his 
apprenticeship, and longing to see the world. It was a difficult 
matter to persuade him to give up his plan of going to the sea-port 
for employment and to join the association. But it was a prime 
point with Rufus to secure him that he might save him. He 
inherited his father’s propensities; was of a sanguine temperament, 
easily excited or depressed; and Rufus saw that his only hope was 
away from temptation. Few young men of his age equalled him 
in acquirements ; for, beside being an excellent workman he was a 
musician and fine extempore speaker. So Charles Blake was 
enlisted, and his word once pledged, his whole mind became inter- 
ested in the project. 

And then there came Gordon Grey, a young blacksmith, the 
friend of Blake, and much like him in character and tastes. They 
were both fine, open-hearted fellows, fond of society and amuse- 
ment, and only a little too careless with whom they associated, for 
their own good. Nancy Grey, his sister, was admitted into the 
company, for her father and mother were dead, and her brother 
would unite in no plan which did not include her. They had 
suffered together as children, and Nancy still bore the subdued air 
and downcast eye which every drunkard entails upon his child. 

Nor must we forget Moses Stewart and his two brothers, John 
and Eben, likely young farmers, that they were; bred to love and 
know the soil; to rise early and see the first beams of every day in 
the year; the orphan children of an unfortunate father, another 
name in the sad catalogue of inebriates. These young men were 
remarkable for size, each one standing over six feet in his stockings. 
They took after their mother, as the phrase goes, a woman of a 
thousand, who contrived to save the farm and stock from the 
lawyers and tavern-keepers, in spite of her husband’s excesses. 
And it is a well known fact that many a day has she worked in the 
field with her three boys, in getting in the hay, while her husband 
lay drunk under the fence. — 

These persons we have named were all that Rufus desired in 
the outset of his movement. The first of March, 18— was the day 
appointed for gathering at Meadow Farm. A large and commo- 
dious house had in the mean time been erected, but no barns were 
built, no acre of land had been cleared. Rufus wished to realize 
an entirely new start in life for himself and those associated with 
him ; to take a place among the bountiful gifts of nature, and throw 
himself entirely upon the resources of his native energies. And 
Ruth too was pleased with the idea. 

‘Every thing we have then, after our first few months of hard- 
ships and privation, will be our own in a true sense,’ she said. 

‘Precisely so, my love,’ said Rufus, ‘and I am almost sorry the 
house is put up, for we might encamp by the side of our wagons 
until we could build a Jog hut; then every thing would be of our 
own making.’ 

‘We must not forget mother’s comfort,’ said Ruth. 

‘By no means, and perhaps it is well as it is; but game is abun- 
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dant about Landsgrove, and I doubt not we could start successfully 
if we carried nothing with us by way of provision but powder and 
ball.’ 

‘Is it well to make difficulties, my children?’ said the widow 
Welton ; you will find enough in any situation in which you may 
be placed, however promising it may appear.’ 

‘No mother, said Rufus,‘it is not difficulty that we want, but 
discipline. Here are two young men whose fate in life depends 
upon what I may do. To say nothing of myself and our dear Ruth, 
to say nothing of Philip, who has never yet acted independently, I 
contend that we all need trials to strengthen us; and, I say sincerely, 
I care not for myself and Ruth, how hard and rough our life is at 
first in the woods. And I feel certain that if we should go together 
to a farm already cleared, with every comfort prepared for our 
reception, to a kind of elegant country residence, we should surely 
fail in bringing any thing to pass. I therefore wish these young 
men to feel, that every thing depends upon our own exertions and 
the blessing of Heaven.’ 

‘I hope you will not pull down the house, to begin with, said the 
arch Clara. 

‘We shall have too much to do in pulling down the forest-trees 
for that, said Philip. 

‘Has William Smith agreed to join us, Mr. Gilbert?’ said John 
Stewart, who was a constant visiter at the widow Welton’s cottage, 
where he would sit for hours silently watching the youngest sister, 
without taking the least trouble to entertain her; a species of court- 
ship very common in the country, a kind of mesmeric operation, and 
by no means without its effect upon the heart of woman. 

‘No; Smith cannot go. The ties that bind him to this place are 
too strong to be broken; and I don’t know that we ought to try to 
induce him to leave a place where his name always must have 
great influence.’ 

‘What influence ?’ said John, whose mind was so occupied with 
the vision of Clara, as to be rather obtuse in matters of history. 

‘Do tell us all the story!’ said Clara. 

‘It can be stated in few words, said Rufus. ‘ William Smith 
claims to be the descendant of the man who first shed his blood for 
American liberty in this very town. There is no doubt but he is 
the grandson of a William Smith who was killed in the month of 
March in the same year of the battle of Lexington, which took 
place in April following. The tory or New-York party attempted 
to hold their court in this town; the whigs or Yankee party resisted 
the attempt, and William Smith was killed in the affray. This was 
the first blood shed in the cause of liberty in this country, as they 
aver. Vermont was never behind her sister States in love of 
liberty and abhorrence of all kinds of slavery, and the story is 
probably true. Smith would go with us, and we want just such 
men, but his friends have over-persuaded him.’ 

One after another of the band dropped in to the cottage until they 
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were all assembled; for this was the evening when they were to 
agree upon some rules or adopt some system of government. 

It will be recollected that Rufus Gilbert had been induced to this 
step by no fine-spun theory of others; that it came to his mind as 
an original thought, the simplest and most obvious way of remedy- 
ing evils which he had been an unwilling agent in producing ; that 
he wished to restore to the children of those who had been ruined, 
as he believed, by his father’s influence, that property which he 
and others of his family were, by law, possessed of. He did not 
even aspire to give a name to his band. He called it not a com- 
munity or a phalanx; nor did he dream of being the founder of a 
sect or party, and so adding any importance to himself. Nor is it 
strange that in carrying out his single idea he should have hit upon 
a course which has since been the labored production of thought 
and study by philosophers and philanthropists. ‘Seek first the 
kingdom of heaven and all things shall be added unto you.’ Seek 
to be just, merciful, and true, and any man will, in pursuing these 
great objects, originate plans which the united talent of thousands 
of ambitious, selfish minds will fail to arrive at. And is it not true, 
that we gain every thing of real, permanent value not by great and 
sounding endeavors, which attract the .eyes of men, but by silent, 
faithful obedience to the great laws of love and self-sacrifice which 
it was the mission of Jesus to proclaim? The pilgrims seek a place 
where they may worship God, and they establish a great nation ; so 
the poor widow,. 


‘ oy as Friday comes, though pressed herself 
By her own wants, she from her store of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in Heaven.’ 


The preamble of the constitution which Rufus had drawn up ran 
thus: ‘ We associate ourselves together for mutual improvement 
and protection ; to insure to ourselves and our children the opportu- 
nity of mental and religious culture; to strengthen each other in 
good habits, and to foster temperance, industry, and love one toward 
another. We hope, by having this one common interest, to avoid 
the rivalry and competition which causes one man to raise himself 
at the expense of another's ruin; which makes one man’s loss 
another's gain, and separates instead of uniting men in the social 
state. 

‘ We recognize the importance of female labor, and admit them 
to an equal share of the products of the common labor. We 
lament the injustice which regards woman as a play-thing or a 
drudge, and shuts her out from participation in the great interests of 
humanity, by depriving her of all responsibility, or keeping her 
dependent and poor, by small wages, inadequate to independent 
action. We believe the object of life to be, not the amassing of 
property, by means of which the senses may be gratified and love 
of ease encouraged and indulged, but that we are all born to scenes 
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and offices of constant labor, and are as much bound to regard the 
wants of others as our own, when it is in our power to help them; 
that all our occupations and employments rightly should subserve 
the growth of the spiritual nature, and that all our necessities when 
properly viewed and lawfully answered will tend to this result. 
We believe that all rest and amusement can only be indulged 
for the sake of fitting the body and mind the more vigorously to 
fulfil their important duties; that pleasure, engaged in for its own 
sake, while hundreds and millions of our fellow-creatures are in 
suffering and in want of one kind or another, is sin. As a family, a 
band of brothers and sisters, we believe the great pleasure of life 
is the service of God, by loving one another, and, if no more is in 
our power, giving a cup of cold water to one fainting fellow- 
traveller.’ 

The reader will observe a slight tendency to extravagance in the 
preceding passage; but the writer is convinced this pertains rather 
to the language than the spirit which glowed in the breast of Rufus 
Gilbert. We are convinced he had no design of robbing life of its 
pleasures and amusements, but he wished to infuse into them a 
new motive and spirit, which should elevate them and give them a 
double zest by linking them with something useful. .And who is 
there who has not felt a vague sense of dissatisfaction, perhaps 
more than this, a stinging reproof, but at any rate dissatisfaction, 
when no object beyond present enjoyment influenced the conduct? 
Can any one refer back in his experience to a party of pleasure 
which had not its black cloud? And is it not true that our deepest 
delight, our hours of bliss, when we feel that our cup of happiness 
is full, have come to us unsolicited and unexpected, when we 
were quietly and unostentatiously fulfiling the duties of parent, 
friend, or citizen ? 

We could not resist the impulse to give so much of the preamble 
of the constitution as we found it in the journal at Meadow-Farm, 
and which we had the liberty granted of copying. We shall not 
trouble the reader with the minor laws and arrangements agreed 
upon by our friends, but suffer them to be developed by what fol- 
lows in our narrative. It is necessary, however, that we should 
state that all were to share equally in the yearly income of the 
place, both men and women; that the children of any persons who 
might be admitted or which should be born to any of the members 
should receive their support from the common stock, until the time 
when their education should be completed, when being free they 
might remain members or otherwise. This singular provision we 
learned was for the following reasons: 

Children until the age of ten are an expense without any offset 
from their labor; from this age to fourteen, if properly managed, 
they may be made to earn their own livelihood. From the age of - 
fourteen to eighteen they more than support themselves, and pay 
back to their parents the expense of their infancy. From this time 
to the age of twenty-one they are constantly bringing their parents 
or guardians in their debt; that is, supposing them to labor as the 
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laws of our constitution require, so that the young man of twenty- 
one may fairly claim from his parent or guardian something with 
which to begin the world. The custom has been for ages, to grant 
this claim. All farmers and master mechanics, when their children 
or apprentices have been faithful, set them off on the day of their 
majority with something handsome; and they, if they have been 
faithful in the discharge of their own duties as guardians, can well 
afford to do it. If they have been unfaithful, it is due to the son or 
apprentice as a recompense for their neglect, which, however, they 
can never make amends for by any amount of money. 

Among the other arrangements provision for a school was made, 
of which Philip Welton was to take charge, a task for which his 
collegiate education and subsequent hardships at sea on his whaling 
voyage had well prepared him; for whatever may be said of the 
dignity of teaching, it must be confessed, that even under the most 
favorable circumstances, the man who undertakes it will find, that, 
beside knowledge, he has need of nerves of iron and sensibilities 
that have been schooled in rubs, mortifications, and mistreatment. 
He must learn not to wince when the dulness of a boy is set down 
to his own neglect; nor must he be surprised to find that notoriously 
troublesome and idle children are placed under his charge in the 
expectation that, in three or six months, he will turn them into par- 
agons of learning and virtue. He must be prepared to lose his 
pupils if he throw aside the rod, as inefficient and too easy; and 
wo be to himif he flog the petted darling of some fond mother, 
who has never been taught obedience except through the aid of 
sugar-plums and hard gingerbread. 

Nor were the services of religion uncared for. The school-room 
was for the present to serve as a chapel, and here the members 
were to read by turn such books as should be thought proper to 
encourage piety and virtue and perform other services as they 
might feel inclined. The Bible was recognized as a book of divine 
instruction by all the members of the family, and the Sabbath asa 
day to be devoted exclusively to the worship of God; but the bye- 
laws of the band contained a clause which stated that no one 
should be censured for opinion’s sake upon any subject, political or 
religious, ‘as men have not the control of their opinions, but must 
follow the course of evidence or argument wherever they may lead.’ 
Laws and regulations concerning opinion always hinge upon some 
matter ‘religious or political, not because these are only subjects of 
opinion, but because the world long ago has been agreed to grant to 
men the liberty of forming their own judgment upon all other topics ; 
but these, happening to be the source of party strife, have been 
denied the general privilege. 

At the risk of being called somewhat tedious, (but it will be borne 
in mind that we started with no design of writing exciting stuf,) 
we have attempted to give the leading features of Rufus Gilbert’s 
plan of new life in the woods of Landsgrove. These principles 
were the fruit of much discussion by all members of the band, both 
male and female, in the cottage of widow Welton, now the home of 
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Rufus and his wife, and where they were accustomed to meet 
together to sing, and talk, and pray, becoming from day to day more 
united and cemented together by the pure bonds of simple and 
innocent enjoyment. 

On this evening the company had dispersed to their several 
homes, highly pleased with the conclusions they had arrived at. 
The plan seemed to be taking shape, and they had agreed upon 
some action, while before, all had been speculation and uncertainty. 
Rufus sat writing at a table, and Philip was walking up and down 
the room, rubbing his hands together, and letting fall a spirited 
remark now and then to his mother and sisters. Ruth, all faith and 
trust, had quietly resumed her work, and Clara sat dreamily looking 
into the fire which blazed cheerfully on the hearth. 

‘Pray lay aside your writing, said Philip to his friend. ‘Come, 
_ us congratulate ourselves that, at last, we are in sight of our 

aven.’ 

‘Many a good ship, Philip, is wrecked in sight of the harbor. Do 
not understand me to say that I have any doubt of the truth of our 
principles; they are based back upon the word of God; for is it not 
recorded that the first apostles and ‘all that believed were together 
and had all things common?’ 

‘True,’ said Philip, ‘you need not argue the point with me.’ 

‘But you will allow me to argue against myself, that is, against 
too rash a reliance in what we believe to be true.’ 

‘Explain’ 

‘I mean that a man cannot always base his success, his immedi- 
ate success, upon the fact that his principles are true. It may be 
our part to fail in this enterprise; and through our failure others 
may succeed. We must show ourselves willing to fail and suffer 
for the truth, for only by the laying down of life has any great truth 
been established in the world.’ 

‘If I am enthusiastic you are fanatical,’ said Philip. 

‘I do not say that the sacrifice of life is necessary at this age of 
the world to establish truth, but I do maintain that we must feel 
willing to lose even life, if it be necessary, to support ourselves in 
any course which we deem right. We must have this spirit even 
if we escape the necessity. I have never been able to see how 
Christ could have established his doctrines but by dying for them. 
You know it is esteemed a very difficult question to settle, for what 
he died. Now is not the sacrifice of self the great feature of his 
religion? And although he taught this in words, how could he have 
taught it so effectively, and caused men to believe that it was the 
earnest sentiment of his being, as by dying on the cross?’ 

‘Then why,’ said Philip, ‘do you counsel me against too rash a 
reliance upon the truth?’ 

‘I speak,’ answered Rufus, ‘of reliance for success. I would 
prepare your sanguine nature for reverses. We may not succeed, 
and you and I at least must be prepared to meet the storm.’ 

‘My dear Rufus, allow me to say that you theorize yourself to 
death. I see nothing in this farm scheme but a very agreeable way 
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of turning our labor to account, and living pleasantly together, and 
you talk as if the world were to stand aghast and see us cut the 
throat of some great social institution. We are neither of us known 
twenty miles from this little village, and whether we succeed or 
fail, the worst storm I fear is one of the old-fashioned nor -westers. 
You are losing your practical vein, and do not seem content to do a 
simple act of expediency and common sense, without attaching to 
it some mystery. ‘Take care, or Clara and I shall dignify you with 
the title of prophet.’ 

Rufus and his wife colored to the temples as their brother was 
speaking, not a little mortified to hear his darling plan spoken of in 
so light a manner, but glad upon the whole to find so sound a heart 
in Philip. Rufus made no reply to his remarks, but quietly resumed 
his writing. 

It must be borne in mind that our hero was a country lad, who 
had had but little intercourse with the world; as a youth occupying 
the dangerous position of leader among the young men of his town ; 
referred to by men much older than himself, and forced into a posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility by circumstances beyond his control. 
His enthusiasm was deeper than he would have acknowledged, and 
he had none of those salutary checks upon his course which a little 
opposition would have furnished. Like all philanthropists, con- 
scious of purity of motive, he had in his private thoughts almost 
felt it a virtue to get as far away from the common views of men 
as possible, and had given a loose rein to his imagination in looking 
at the consequences of what he was about todo. The gentle Ruth, 
too, whose life had been equally secluded with her husband's, 
fostered this devotion in him by her ready sympathy in all his feel- 
ings, until they were far out of the reach of others of their com- 
pany, in the clouds of mysticism, and began to talk a language 
which sounded like an unknown tongue to their country neighbors. 
The solution of the fact is, a fact very common among modern 
philanthropists, that the feelings of Rufus were far before his 
knowledge; he knew much better what ought to be done, than the 
means for doing it, and began to talk very confidently about the 
obligations of society to do this and that, without considering the 
safety and well-being of existing institutions, for whose very sake 
he advocated reform. He forgot that reform, to be lasting, must be 
gradual, and was guilty of other follies which are too common at 
this day to need notice. 

The slight knowledge Philip had of the world, as it really exists; 
his single expedition abroad, and mingling with men of a different 
cast from himself, made him a valuable associate to his friend; and 
more than once had he startled Rufus, by setting adrift a whole 
cargo of his dreams by a single off-hand remark, like the one we 
have just noticed. Men who mingle freely with the world become 
accustomed and indifferent to the evils around them, while the 
secluded form their opinions without reference to any thing but 
abstract principles. 


It is worth one’s while to remark the difference in the anti- 
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slavery man of the city and populous towns, also the temperance 
man, the Millerite, the believers in phrenology and animal mag- 
netism, and those of the same party in the retired parts of the 
country. With the former, it is one of a thousand objects that fill 
his mind; with the latter, it is the great business of life, the absorb- 
ing topic. Opinion upon any of these questions becomes a mono- 
mania. Having few facts, and those often distorted by the news- 
paper, which is the party organ, reading only one side of the 
question, whatever it may be, and not entitled to have any opinion 
in truth, they rush into the wildest extravagances and utter the 
foulest anathemas against their opponents, vainly pluming them- 
selves upon serving the cause of truth; and they call themselves 
philanthropists. Had these men their deserts they would be called 
the disturbers of public worship, the engenderers of sectional 
hatred, enemies to truth, to peace, and order. Let not the South 
suppose that because we lament and disapprove of the institution 
of slavery, we indorse in New-Hampshire or Vermont the senti- 
ments of any miscalled ‘ Herald of Freedom;’ for the majority of 
the citizens of these States, who know any thing of its existence, 
believe it to be the organ of anarchy and fanaticism. 

These fanatics too are objects of pity. Their condition is almost 
a necessary consequence of their position, being cut off from much 
intercourse with their fellow-men. They have cast themselves 
loose from the old vices of the country, drinking, gambling, and 
profane swearing ; they care little for money-getting beyond enough 
for a plain support; they give liberally to benevolent objects, and 
have risen above the idea of sect in religion. But, mark their 
inconsistency! They have established another kind of sect, and 
denounce all who do not subscribe to their opinions. To use a 
homely figure, as to liberality, they have jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

Our hero had to contend with this tendency to fanaticism in his 
mind, as will every man who adopts a new path for himself; a task 
in which his brother gave him no little assistance. With Ruth, 
whose experience was less than either, the influence was in an 
opposite direction; for there are no enthusiasts ike women, when 
once excited in any cause, without the narrow sphere in which they 
are accustomed to move. But it is not necessary to describe any 
farther the state of mind and feeling of the persons of our narrative. 
The first of March arrived at last, and they all removed to Lands- 
grove, with great hope and confidence, whither we shall follow them 
after they have got settled in their new abode. 


THE SOWER. 


Ser, full of hope, thou trustest to the earth 
The golden seed, and waitest till the spring 
Summons the buried to a happier birth ; 
But in Time’s furrow duly scattering, 
Think’st thou, how deeds by wisdom sown may be 
Silently ripened for Eternity ? ScHILLeR. 
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Thoughts at Sea. 
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NOMBER TWO. 


THE WAVES. 


Music is in my heart— 

And Joy and Fancy float along it’s chords, 

In swells of Ravishment that mock at words : 
Old Ocean’s bass forms part. 


The cliff-like Wave, that o’er 
The long Atlantic beach in youth’s bright days, 
Fill’d my boy-soul’s deep, rapturous gaze — 
ark for it’s sound once more! 


But no! no line of foam, 
No long resounding roll that booms afar, 
No battling Wave from elemental War, 
That comes to die at home! 


The storm-cloth’d Leader grand, 

That lov’d the white shore’s bosom in his youth, 

Cross’d Earth, from India’s Seas, with Love’s own truth, 
To die upon that strand. 


Nor yet the wave of glass, 

Where the fierce exil’d mariner hath seen 

The thatch-roof’d Cot; the Hedge ; the Village-green ; 
The Spire ; reflected, pass. 


Gone days of peaceful joy, 
And innocence, recalling at the sight — 
Remorseful tears efface the image bright 
And change the man to boy. 


Not such the waves that fling 
Our gallant bark from foamy crest to crest, 
Plunging, and sporting, and cajoling rest — 
Ours are the waves that sing! 


Gay waves, that clap their hands, 
And toss their white caps in the air e’en now, 
And shout for joy, and dance about our prow, 
Encircling us with bands 


Of more than jewell’d ray! 
Laughing in sunbeams, playful in their might, 
Diving all blue, ascending green and white, 
And making glad our way! 


Ye jocund, glorious Waves! 
Teach us with joy to sing His hallow’d praise, 
“With — hearts, to Him, our voice to raise 
ho Earth from deluge saves. 
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Oh teach us cheerful love! 
Ye feed the clouds, on which your law is writ, 
In Rainbow hues ; oh teach us to submit 
With joy to Him above! 


Our duties to fulfil— 
Before His Heavenly view to bare our breast ; 


And, at His breath, to rise from harmless rest 
And, at His Word, be still! 


Off’rings to send above 
On which the Sun of Righteousness may shine 
And make them, by His beam of Grace divine, 
Rainbows of Hope and Love! 


Tus ‘jewell’d Ray’ to which I have adverted in these verses may perhaps, to those who are not familiar 
with the beauties of the sea, require some explanation. The revulsion from the sides of the ship tosses the 
wave into spray, and as it falls back again in this state upon the deep blue surface of the ocean, the colours of 
the Iris are reflected with indescribable beauty. This occurs innumerably in the sunshine of a bright and 
breezy spring morning, and while the spectator watches this tinting, part of the spray appears perceptibly 
absorbed by the atmosphere in mist. If so, how beautiful an image does the whole present of the soul of 
man !—rising by the breath of Gop from the ocean of Spiritua] Existence into the individuality of life ; 
beamed upon by the Light of Heaven ; made capable of reflecting its celestial hues; and, at the moment 
when it would fall back into undistinguishable being, drawn to ascend, in a rarefied state, and add itself to 
the treasury cf the skies! Oh my Masters! how audibly, and how exquisitely, speaks forth the Spirit of 
Divine Love in the most evanescent, as in the most indestructible of the objects of Creation ! 

Joun WarTEnrs. 
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‘ Bzwrarta those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ 


How many recollections of other days crowd and thicken on the 
memory, as we pass along among the green hillocks, and read the 
simple inscriptions upon those monuments which pride or affection 
have erected to mark the resting-places of departed friends! On 
either side, familiar names meet the eye. The old and the young 
sleep side by side; the weary pilgrim and the laughing child have 
lain down together. The minister and his people are assembled 
there, awaiting that summons which shall announce the gathering 
of that great congregation of all the kindreds and nations of the 
earth, Weare wrong. There are some missing. They have died 
away from their home, and rest in the land of strangers. When the 
good old Oneida chief Skenandoah found that the time of his 
departure was at hand, he requested those who stood around him to 
bury his remains near the feet of his former friend and Chnstian 
teacher, the Rev. Dr. Kirkland; ‘for, said he, in his own expressive 
language, ‘I want to go up with him at the great resurrection.’ 
These missing ones cannot go up with parents and brothers and sis- 
ters and friends; and yet the thought is consoling, that the wander- 
ers will all at last be gathered in; and if prepared by the experience 
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of earth for the happiness of heaven, will separate no more for 
ever. 

Our own village grave-yard is to me always a place of the deep- 
est interest. Many years have rolled away since we left the home 
of our youth; but at each returning summer we never fail to go up 
and renew our attachments, and mark the changes of the year. 
Those changes are quiet, and often hardly discernible; still they are 
constantly taking place; and one and another of our early friends 
are missed from their accustomed places and seen no more. They 
have passed through the valley of the shadow of death; their pil- 
grimage is ended; they have lain down with their friends, and the 
simple head-stone records their birth and their death. 

Let us open the rustic gate and enter the sacred enclosure. 
Hark! it is the sound of the village church-bell which falls upon 
the ear. The tolling of that bell and an open grave announce that 
another of our number is coming to lie down in his last resting-place. 
The long funeral procession is in sight, just appearing, nearly a mile 
distant, and winding along slowly up the valley. ‘The tall trees 
which here and there skirt the sides of the road are waving gently 
in the summer breeze, and their tops are gilded with the rays of the 
setting sun. He who has fallen has been cut down in the midst of 
his years and in the fullness of his strength. The minister with 
uncovered head, in behalf of the family of the deceased, has 
returned thanks for the kindness and attendance of friends. The 
fresh earth lies upon the bosom of the deceased. The mourners 
have departed; the last loiterer has retired. Let us look around us; 
for ‘it is good to be here.’ 

Here rest the remains of one of the first settlers, who an hundred 
years ago assisted in planting in this then wilderness the seeds of 
civilization and christianity. Observe this spot. The earth has 
sunken, and there is nothing peculiar in its appearance. There, 
without a stone to mark the place, lie in a common grave the ashes 
of those who fell on that memorable day when the storm of war 
passed over us, and the sythe of death mowed down our people. 
Here is a long range of simple head-stones. The inscriptions are 
growing dim upon them, and many a winter’s snow and summer's 
rain have fallen since these children’s graves were dug. They were 
all cut down as it were inaday. The father and the mother now 
sleep beside them, and the family group is complete. A plain gray 
stone marks the spot where were deposited the remains of a soldier 
of the Revolution. He was a colonel in the continental army, and 
with his regiment garrisoned the fort which then covered a portion 
of this village burying-ground. He fell while in command, struck 
down by the tomahawk of the Indian. He was a native of the old 
Bay State, ‘the ashes of whose sons, who fell fighting in the cause 
of American independence, lie mouldering in the soil of every State 
from Maine to Georgia.’ 

Beneath this turf rests one of the friends of our boyhood. The 
inscription upon his chaste white marble head-stone states that he 
died at the early age of fourteen years. There were five of us. 
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He died first; and it seemed as if his mother’s heart could not give 
him up. He was an only son, beloved by all who knew him; amia- 
ble in disposition, gentle in temper, learned beyond his years. His 
father now rests beside him, but his aged widowed mother still 
lives, and looks forward with hope to the time when she shall be 
reunited to her humble boy. Another of his and our companions 
occupies a retired corner of the burying-ground near Saint Augus- 
tine. Another was buried by strangers in Mobile. A fourth found 
his resting-place in the caverns of the ocean, and the waves of the 
Pacific chanted his requiem. 

Here lies our aged friend, from whose lips fell so much that was 
good, so much that was animating and cheering, during his long 
life; and yet from his cradle to his grave he was decrepid and 
infirm, and literally the child of suffering and of poverty. His was 
the Christian’s hope; and sustained by that, he rose triumphant 
above the ills of life; andif he sat at his Master’s feet in this world, 
we believe he sits at his right hand in that other and better, to 
which his spirit has gone. 

We must drop a tear over this spot; for here lie buried those ven- 
erable grand-parents with whom our youth was passed, and to whose 
example and advice we are greatly indebted for what we are and 
hope to be. They ‘rested from their labors’ in a good old age, 
when life was no longer pleasant or useful; when ‘the windows 
were darkened, and the grasshopper became a burden.’ Peace to 
their ashes! 

Ah! here is one whose days upon the earth were evil and that 
continually. The grave has closed over him, and the disembodied 
spirit has gone to render up its account. This chaste stone simply 
records the death of an aged man. Few who read the inscription 
would recognize a person who under another and fictitious name 
has been immortalized by one of the most popular authors of the 
day. His was a life of adventure. His early years were spent 
upon the sea; and the habits that were then contracted were insep- 
arable from his very being. When age had sobered him, and mis- 
fortune tamed his spirit, and the sweet influences of religion had 
been breathed upon him, he would at times utter oaths with all the 
fiery impetuosity of his early days; and yet those who knew him 
best, believed him to be a Christian. In a moment he would check 
himself, and ask forgiveness. 

We might run over the long list, for we know the histories of 
most of those who for the last century have been gathered into that 
humble burying-ground. It may be a curious taste that we possess ; 
but we never leave a village or a city, without examining the rest- 
ing-places of its dead. The character of the living may, in some 
measure at least, be judged of from the manner in which they bury their 
dead out of their sight. In this country too little attention has been 
paid to the places of sepulture. Within a few years great improve- 
ments have taken place. There is no reason why the grave-yard 
should be associated in the mind with gloom. The Christian’s 


course is through the grave upward to the skies. W.W.C. 
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Gop said, let there be light! 

Back fled the startled night, 
In swift dismay : 

Deep Chaos heard the sound, 

To her remotest bound ; 

Effulgence beamed around, 

A radiant day. 





















































II. 


Breath of Omnipotence, 
Mysterious spirit, whence ? 
Deathless and fair ! 
Thou hast no mortal form, 
No life-blood free and warm ; 
The sunshine and the storm 
Thy garments are. 





Itt. 
Thought is thine empire ; vast 
As time the antepast 

Thy being hath : 
Farther than planets roll, 
Deep as creation’s soul, 
Wide as to either pole, 
Thy trackless path! 





Iv. 


To love —to feel the ties 
Of human sympathies, 

The dawn of Heaven; 
Joy, in its ardent gush, 
And Passion’s frenzied rush, 
Hope, brighter than the flush 
Of stars at even. 





Vv. 


‘ Systems and suns shall fade, 
And fairest flowers, arrayed 
In robes of light : 
But thou, oh! deathless part, 
A scintillation art 
Of the eternal heart — 
The Infinite! 


vi. 


Thy never parting-breath, 

Nor time may steal, nor death, 
Nor cold decay ; 

Thine eagle-wing doth stray 

To mountain crags away, 

Where, ’mid wild ocean’s spray, 
The lightnings play. 


VII. 


Chained though thou art to earth, 
Thou hast a nobler birth 

And destiny : 
Upward shall be thy flight, 
Or where insatiate night, 
Broods dismal o’er the sight 
Eternally ! 
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Vitr. 


Spirit immortal, wake! 
That boundless pathway take, 
By seraphs trod : 
Break thou the sensual reign, 
Dispart the galling chain, 
Arise to life again — 
The smile of Gop! 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Warry WMarson. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


Leavine Mr. Kornicker in possession of his office, and having 
kept his promise of making an arrangement for the regular supply 
of that gentleman’s meals, subject to the restrictions before men- 
tioned, Michael Rust bent his steps toward the upper part of the 
city; taking a course which in the end would have brought him to 
the tenement occupied by Jacob Rhoneland. 

It might have been a knowledge of the great intrinsic worth of 
the individual whose services he had just secured; or it might have 
been a feeling of relief at having all ties dissolved between himself 
and his formidable tool, Grosket; or it might have been even the 
insignificant circumstance of his having driven a close bargain 
respecting the aforesaid supply of Mr. Kornicker’s meals; or of his 
having facetiously boxed the ears of a small beggar who had ven- 
tured to insinuate to him that his funds were low, and that a dona- 
tion of a few coppers would not come amiss; or it might have been 
some other equally trifling and unimportant occurrence which shed 
such a glow over his pleasant countenance, and caused his step to 
become so firm and elastic and his pace so rapid. But something 
there certainly was; for on he went, at a fast walk, smiling to him- 
self, and looking neither to the right nor left, until, to his own sur- 
prise, he found himself far advanced on his way to his place of des- 
tination. Happening, just when he had ascertained exactly where 
he was, to look up, he caught sight of himself, hat, cloak, handker- 
chief and all, staring boldly out from a large looking-glass which 
hung in a shop window. This brought him to a stand. It could 
scarcely be said that Michael Rust was a vain man, or that he cared 
much about his personal appearance, or about what others might 
think of it; but there he certainly stood, turning himself about in 
front of the glass, now pulling his hat low down over his face, now 
thrusting it back; now drawing the handkerchief, which, as on the 
night previous, enveloped his forehead, farther over it; now pushing 
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it up; now carefully arranging with the tips of his fingers the ends 
of hair which straggled from beneath it; now casting them into the 
most studied disorder by an equally careful application of his fin- 
gers; now sucking in his thin cheeks, and frowning and smirking 
and grinning at himself; and all without the slightest appearance 
of merriment, but rather with the anxious, calculating air of a per- 
son who was watching some ingenious scientific process, with great 
doubts as to its ultimate result. That such was the case, and that 
the results were not commensurate with his expectations, was 
equally clear; for after more than five minutes spent in this per- 
formance, he gravely shook his head, and observed to himself in an 
impressive manner: ‘ No; it won’t do!’ 

Being fully convinced of this, he put an immediate end to his 
examination of his features, and instead of pursuing the course 
which he had at first taken, he changed his direction to one nearly 
opposite. But now, from a rapid walk, his pace sobered down until 
it resembled the slow, cautious, thief-like step of a cat. He loitered 
at the corners, and looked up and down the streets with a listless, 
vacant air; at times stopping altogether, and gazing steadfastly on 
the ground. Irregular as his progress was, by dint of time and per- 
severance he at length found himself a long way from where he 
set out; in front of a house in the eastern part of the city, with a 
green door, which boasted two narrow side-lights, and a huge 
knocker, like a countenance garnished with a pair of small eyes and 
a stout nose. A small tin sign reminded the public at large, in gilt 
letters, that persons boarded there cheap, implying that others might 
do the same thing, while a slip of paper which was stuck beneath, 
as a kind of codicil to the sign, mentioned what the sign had left 
untold; namely, that there was an unfurnished room on the second 
floor in the rear, in which two single gentlemen, or a double one, in 
the form of one man and his other half, would find themselves quite 
comfortable. ‘Without pausing to notice these trifles, Rust rubbed 
his feet with great care across a small heap of mud, the nucleus of 
which was an under-sized mat, which lay in front of the door, and 
applying his hand to the knocker, succeeded in calling to the doora 
red-faced girl, with her hair hanging over her face, her shoes down 
at the heel, and stockings to match. 

Without exchanging a word, Rust pushed past her and ascended 
to a small front room in the second story, entered, and locked the 
door. It was a dark, dreary room, partly owing to its being in a nar- 
row street, partly owing to the windows being small, and partly 
owing to the fact that they had been for a long time on very distant 
terms with water of all kinds, except the occasional vagabond drops 
which might settle there ina shower. Rust, however, was too much 
accustomed to every thing about him, to notice its defects; and 
without bestowing a thought upon them, he proceeded to disrobe 
himself. He flung his old hat on the bed; his cloak followed; and 
untying his handkerchief, he shook his black locks in disorder about 
his face: 


Slight as the alteration in his dress was, it produced a great change 
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in his looks; removing its character of sharpness and cunning, and 
giving it one of bold and reckless ferocity. ‘Lie there!’ said he, 
tossing the handkerchief with the other things just removed. ‘1’ll 
want you presently, but not now.’ He then removed his other gar- 
ments, and substituted in their place those of a newer and more 
fashionable appearance; and having completed his toilet to his 
own satisfaction, he surveyed himself in the glass. 

‘That will do, muttered he; ‘even my own dear affectionate 
mother, whom I never saw, but who doubtless was a very decent, 
well-behaved woman in her way, would not know me. Ha! ha! I 
scarcely know myself. I shall be obliged to hang a label on my 
neck, for fear I should forget who Iam. This is all as it should be. 
Let each of those with whom I have to deal, if need be, identify the 
Michael Rust who crossed his path. There are wheels within 
wheels, each apparently having its own aim; all disconnected, yet 
all leading to the same result; and there is a Michael Rust setting 
each in motion. No aliases; no! no! Each is Michael Rust, but 
each is different. And yet,’ said he, tapping his fore-finger on his 
breast, ‘here they are, all of them. And that, that, added he, point- 
ing in the glass, ‘is the man, who has his cards to play with one 
Jacob Rhoneland and his bright-eyed daughter, and the lout who 
hangs about her, like a moth around a candle; but I’ll singe his 
wings! God!’ said he, with a sudden, fierce burst of bitter wrath, 
‘I’llcrush him, though Idie! There are others too,’ said he, almost 
immediately recovering his calmness, ‘there are others too. I must 
watch; nothing must escape me. I must not fail. I will not! I 
will not! And they, the blind fools! shall find it out some day to 
theircost. How I can wheedle them, and talk to them of love, gene- 
rosity, friendship, fine feelings! Ha! ha! What glorious sounds these 
are for men to truckle to; ay, for men; strong-minded, far-sighted, 
clear-headed men. Yes, I’ve seen them yield their free-will, sacri- 
fice themselves and their fortunes for a mere empty whim, and call 
it generosity; the fools, the slaves, the bondmen; ay, of a worse 
bondage than that of shackled limbs—that of a fettered mind. 
Well, continued he, in the same musing tone, and standing with 
folded arms and with his eyes bent on the floor, ‘it’s human nature, 
and it’s convenient for me. I know them; one, two, three, four; 
all slaves; each wedded to his own particular folly. Rhoneland, 
one; gold is his god. Somers, two; he bows to bright eyes, pout- 
ing lips, and a snowy bosom; forgetting that old age, sickness, and 
the earth-worm prey on the same food. Grosket — Enoch Gros- 
ket —of all fools the greatest! I bought him — dought him, paid 
down the gold, to make a tool of him— merely to make a tool of 
him; and I had but to whisper in his ear of gratitude. He swal- 
lowed the bait; and I have led him at will for five long years. But 
he’s gone now, and has grown dangerous, and must be looked to. 
There’s one more,’ muttered he, passing his hand thoughtfully 
across his brow; ‘ clear-headed, with an eye that sees through trick- 
ery, and almost lifts the veil from a man’s heart. Him I fear the 
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most. With him I have the deepest game to play, and one in which 
detection is ruin.’ 

Drawing a chair to the fire, Rust seated himself, remaining for a 
long time in deep abstraction; and during that interval a change 
seemed to have come over the current of his thoughts; for he said, 
speaking in the same low, broken, abrupt manner which he had 
used before : 

‘So the cub’s jealous! How he watches me when I trifle with 
the girl; clenching his big fists, and twisting his fingers one in the 
other; his eyes flashing and his cheek reddening. But for one 
thing, which he knows, and which J know, he would fall on me and 
crush every bone in my body. Bah! but I have him. He may 
writhe, and wince, and threaten; but that’s his limit. Could I 
drive him beyond that —could I but drive him beyond that : 
But,’ said he, suddenly starting up, ‘the day is waning, and there is 
work yet to be done.’ 

He went to a closet, and took from it a hat and great-coat; after 
which he rang the bell. It was answered by the same slip-shod 
girl who had admitted him from the street. 

‘Has Mr. Grosket, or any one else, been here for me?’ inquired he. 

‘Not Mr. Grosket,’ replied the girl. 

‘ Any one else?’ 

‘A strange man came here to-day,’ said the girl, hesitating; 
‘a—a—’ 

‘Gentleman?’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘What did he look like? A mechanic? a laborer? a beggar? or 
what?’ inquired Rust, impatiently. 

‘A ruffen, Sir; a downright ruffen,’ replied the girl, with discrimi- 
nation of character which perhaps her situation as maid-of-all-work 
at a public lodging-house had sharpened to a high degree of nicety. 
‘ One of the sort of people who sometimes come here of dark nights, 
you know; who don’t like to be seen in the day-time — one of 
them ;’ and she nodded to Rust, in a significant manner, intimating 
that although her language might not be accurate, still her meaning 
was sufficiently clear. 

Rust looked her full in the face, without making any remark upon 
her comment on the character of his visiter, and apparently without 
even noticing it. Then he asked: 

‘Did he leave his name?’ 

Again the girl shook her head. 

‘ Nor his business ?’ 

‘He said as he went off that he was sorry you were away; and 
that if you knew all he did, you’d be the most sorry of the two. 
He said he needn’t call again; for you’d find out what he had to 
tell soon enough for all the fun it would give you; and then he 
laughed to himself, and went off. That’s all, said the girl, after a 
pause. 

Rust evinced no appearance of surprise nor uneasiness at this 
communication, but merely asked : 
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‘ Any one else ?’ 

‘ No one.’ 

‘Very well; you can go.’ 

The door closed on the girl, but Rust remained standing. ‘ More 
trouble? Well, well; let it come. I have that here,’ said he, press- 
ing his fingers on his forehead, ‘that laughs atit. I may be crushed; 
and there are those things doing now in which failure and perdition 
to me go hand in hand; but I’ll never bend! And now Kate, 
bright, laughing Kate Rhoneland, you and I must meet, and then 
we'll see what comes of it!’ 

Shutting the door, he slowly descended the stairs and went into 
the street. As before, his destination was the abode of Jacob 
Rhoneland. It was a long way off, yet the time flew by so rapidly to 
the scheming man, that scarce a moment seemed to have elapsed 
before he found himself in front of the old man’s dwelling. 

Michael Rust was a man who did not trouble himself with use- 
less ceremony, particularly where it might interfere with his ends ; 
and as he deemed it not unlikely that a knock at the door might 
result in a denial of admittance, when it was discovered who the 
visiter was, he prudently determined to dispense with so useless a 
ceremony; and so quietly admitted himself into the house, and 
went to the room usually occupied by Rhoneland. Finding no one 
there, he proceeded to the adjoining one, where he discovered Kate 
Rhoneland engaged in sewing. 

‘ Father is not at home,’ said she, anticipating the question which 
he was preparing to ask. 

‘ Perhaps not, perhaps not,’ said he, entering the room without the 
slightest hesitation, and placing his hat on the floor; but you are, 
Kate, and I’m not sorry for it. Ah!’ said he, drawing a chair near 
her, and taking a seat, ‘it does one good to see you, and to talk with 
you, when the old man is away. Ha! little Kate, how he watches 
you! He knows that you are his golden apple, and that this room 
is quite a garden of the Hesperides when you are in it. It only 
wants the old man just now, to play the part of dragon, to complete 
the simile. By the way,’ said he, dusting his boots with his hand- 
kerchief, ‘there are two dragons here ; an old one and a cub-dragon ; 
Somers, I think you call him.’ 

There were moments and themes which could ‘bring the fire into 
Kate Rhoneland’s eyes, and the red blood of anger into her face; 
and this was one of them. The free and familiar air of her visiter, 
coupled with her dislike of him, and with the slighting manner in 
which he spoke of her father and of Somers, had brought to her 
lips a retort which might have proved unacceptable to him, callous 
as he was. But at the same moment came the recollection of the 
almost constant injunction of her father, that she should be careful 
not to offend him. ‘Don’t break with him, Kate; don’t incense 
him, or he’ll ruin me,’ were the words which were for ever ringing 
in her ears, and which now restrained her; but rising, she said: 
‘ You must excuse ‘ the apple’ just now, Mr. Rust, as she has to see 
that the garden is kept in proper order.’ 
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Michael Rust rose and bowed, laying his hand upon his heart, 
with an air of profound reverence, as he said: ‘Certainly, my pretty 
Kate ; who can refuse any thing to Kate Rhoneland? Surely, not 
Michael liust. I shall be miserably dull without you ; miserably dull. 
Bah! go, you silly jade!’ said he, as the door closed. ‘Ah! here 
comes the cub-dragon. I’ll make the most of him, until the old one 
comes in.’ i 

The concluding remark was caused by the opening of another 
door than that through which the girl had retired, and the entrance 
of Ned Somers. 

‘Mr. Rhoneland’s not here, I see,’ said he, looking around. 

‘No, he’s not,’ replied Rust; ‘but sit down, Ned, sit down,’ said 
he, in a tone whose civility was blended with so much sarcasm, that 
Somers found it a matter of no small difficulty to restrain himself 
from knocking him down on the spot. ‘ Why don’t you sit down, 
my dear young friend? Chairs are plenty; and as you have just 
driven the sweetest little girl in the world from this room by your 
unopportune arrival, there is another one to spare. It was cruel of 
you to drop in as you did, and interrupt one of the most cosy and 
endearing chats ITever had. She’s a tempting little witch, Ned; 
ah! she’s a darling! I shall wake up yet some day and find myself 
married; I’m sure I shall, if I come here often.’ 

Ned Somers, who had taken a seat, grew exceedingly red, and 
moved uneasily in his chair, and for a moment his eyes flashed ; but 
he observed the look of triumphant malice which stole from beneath 
the half-closed lids of the other; and the slight, sneering smile that 
played around the corners of his mouth; and he recollected the 
noble singleness of heart of Kate Rhoneland, and he felt that the 
insinuations of Rust were false. 

With the intuitive sagacity which was a striking feature of his 
character, Rust saw that there was some process of thought going 
on in the mind of Somers, that was allaying the angry feelings 
which he was anxious to excite; and as it was a part of a plan 
that he had formed to drive him if possible to an assault upon 
himself, he kept on in the same sneering manner: 

‘«Mrs. Rust; Mrs. Michael Rust!’ The name sounds well; and 
for her I might hazard the experiment.’ 

‘Why did you never hazard it before? Youare gray. But perhaps 
you have, and think it dangerous,’ said Somers, quietly. 

The remark was merely a casual one on the part of Somers, and 
intended to divert Rust from his present theme ; but its effect was 
electrical. He had taken a seat, and he now sprang up as if shot; 
his eyes flashing, his lips quivering and livid with rage, and his 
black hair fairly stiff with fury. 

‘D—n! d—n you!’ shrieked he, shaking both fists in the face of 
Somers; ‘what do you mean? If you have But no; no—!’ 

With a suddenness almost equal to that with which his anger 
came on, it passed off, and he said in a voice strangely calmed : 

‘ You don’t know Kate as Ido. I was afraid that you had whis- 
pered odd stories in her ear; but she would n’t listen to them if you 
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did. She must love me, or she would not lavish on me all those 
little endearments which she does, and which find their way to the 
heart, and which it is impossible to describe ; and if she loves me, 
she won't believe you, Ned. But you won't betray what I am tell- 
ing you, of our trifling love-passages? Kate would die of confusion 
if she knew that I had even breathed of them. Come, come,’ said 
he, taking Somers by the hand, ‘promise, will you? It is so unu- 
sual a thing for a young girl like her to doat as she does upon a man 
so much older than herself as I am, that it has made me quite vain 
and silly ; but you will not betray our mutual weaknesses, Ned, will 
you ?’ 

Although this was spoken in a low, soft tone, there was something 
in the look which accompanied it, and in the evident intention of 
the speaker to gall and irritate, which had made it nearly success- 
ful; and for a moment Somers wavered; but it was only for a 
moment; for the next instant the whole scene and the manner of 
Rust struck him as irresistibly ludicrous, and he burst out into a 
hearty laugh: 

‘No, no, Rust,’ said he, ‘I’ll betray nothing; you ’re welcome to 
your love-passages. But I must go. I came here to see the old 
man; and as he’s not at home, I must seek for him; for what I 
have to say will not brook delay.’ 

As he went out, he tured and said: ‘ Try it again, Rust, now 
that the coast is clear. Go it strong on the ‘love-passages,’ not for- 
getting the ‘little endearments. She’s a tempting morsel for an 
old man. Good bye, Michael; good bye!’ And with another 
merry laugh, he shut the door. 

‘Foiled!’ exclaimed Rust, ‘and by a boy!’ But where could he 
have picked up that? Was it accident, or did he dream it? Or 
could he have learned that sad secret from the only one who knew 
it? Well, well; there’s misery in it, but that’s all. He and this 
girl are in league,’ said he, abruptly, ‘ but the old man is mine; and 
through him I’ll bend her, and crush Ais stubborn heart. How I 
long to have it under my feet, that I may grind it to the dirt! But 
the game’s up for to-day, and I’ll go.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


Mr. Snorx was sitting in front of a smouldering fire in his attic; 
for unlike his friend Mrs. Blossom, he was aspiring in his ideas, and 
preferred a garret to a cellar; with his head bound up in a faded 
cotton handkerchief, a short pipe in his mouth, and a beard of a 
week's growth, ornamenting the lower part of his face. Although 
it was late in the day, the disordered state of his attire showed that 
he had but recently quitted his bed; or at all events, that he had 
not yet made his morning toilet. He was ina moralizing mood too; 
for he sat in silence, looking at the loose strings in his shoes, and 
occasionally scratching his head with much violence through the 
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handkerchief just mentioned. It was evident that he was at that 
moment laboring under great absence of mind; for although his 
pipe was unlighted, he puffed at it assiduously, occasionally with- 
drawing it from his mouth to permit an imaginary cloud of smoke to 
float slowly around him. 

On the opposite side of the fire-place sat Mrs. Snork, a fat, red- 
faced woman, surmounted by a dirty cap, richly bedizzened with 
red and yellow ribands, from beneath which straggled a few locks 
of deep red hair.. Her eyes were of a bright aqua-marine color, 
and her nose doubtless had once been well formed, although that 
fact can only be ascertained from tradition, from the circumstance 
of its having been crushed in, flat to her face. Her teeth were 
white and strong, with the exception of the two front ones, which 
were missing, probably having retired at the same time that her 
nose changed its condition. 

Mrs. Snork evidently was participating in the feeling of gloom 
and perplexity which weighed so heavily upon the spirits of her 
husband ; for she too was silent, biting her lips, and occasionally her 
nails, with an expression of mingled vexation and anxiety. 

Mr. Snork at intervals raised his eyes to her face, with an air of 
investigation and deference ; as if desirous of arriving at the result 
of her deliberations before venturing to express hisown. At length, 
by way of sounding her, he exhaled a long sigh, and muttered with 
deep emphasis : 

‘Our sickliest child! Had it’a been the hump-back, or the infant 
with a scald-head, I could ha’ borne it; but for it to be this one, this 
identical one, the sickliest of them all, is dreadful aggravating to 
the feelings. It had got through the mumps, and the measles, and 
the hooping-cough, and its double-teeth , 

‘And the small-pox,’ added Mrs. Snork, parenthetically. 

‘And was n't subject to hives, nor fits; and yet was so very sickly, 
without our being afraid of its dying. It was an uncommon tough 
child, it was. * It was as tough as — as —as ; 

‘Jonah, suggested the lady. 

‘Was he tough?’ asked Mr. Snork; ‘very tough ?’ 

‘ To be sure he was,’ replied his wife. ‘ Did n’t a whale try three 
whole days to digest him, and could n't?’ 

‘As Jonah,’ resumed Mr. Snork; ‘and suchastomach! My eyes! 
what a stomach! I’ve heerd of a ostrich’s stomach, but if one of 
them ’ere animals, with the tallest kind of a stomach, had come 
across that child, he would have died of sheer spite. He could n't 
have held a candle to her. Why, she could do just what she pleased 
with it. She could be sick at it whenever she liked. Ten times in 
one arternoon I’ve known her to be. She was worth two dollars a 
day, at the very least; and now she’s gone; gone, never to return. 
Cuss that House of Refuge! How it walks into the best affections 
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So affected was Mr. Snork by the mournful reflections which 
crowded his mind, that after several hard gulps, he dashed the back 
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of his hand across his eyes ; and applying a lighted coal to the bowl 
of his pipe. smoked for five minutes, in a state of profound taci- 
turnity. 

‘Why, that child ’ resumed he, after a pause. 

‘We've had enough of that there,’ interrupted Mrs. Snork, who 
being of a more energetic nature than her husband, deemed it 
unnecessary to waste farther time in lamentation, wisely judging 
that all additional indulgence of that kind would probably be only 
lacerating to their feelings, without having any beneficial effect 
upon the obnoxious sanctuary before mentioned. ‘She’s gone, and 
she won’t come back; and there’s an end of it.’ 

This, probably, would not have been the end of it, had not the 
lady decided that it should be so; but that settled the question ; 
and Mr. Snork, finding that farther discussion on that subject would 
not be acceptable, placed his pipe in his mouth and smoked in 
silence, waiting for some indication from his better half as to the 
turn which she wished the conversation to take. 

‘You said Mrs. Blossom had two new ones?’ said Mrs. Snork, 
after a pause, casting an inquiring eye upon her husband, and at the 
same time drawing her chair nearer the fire. 

‘ Such ones!’ ejaculated the man, removing his pipe, only suffi- 
ciently to make room for the words to escape, and instantly replac- 
ing it. 

‘A boy and girl?’ inquired the woman. 

Snork nodded. 

‘Who are they? Where did they come from?’ 

In reply to this, the man merely shrugged his shoulders, with a 
very slight shake of the head, indicating profound ignorance. 

The woman looked at him for some moments with extreme dis- 
satisfaction either at his limited information or at his having made 
no greater efforts to increase it; but before she had time to give 
vent to this feeling in any other manner, a step was heard on the 
stairs. Snork rose, glanced at the door with a quick suspicious 
look, and then round the room, as if fearful that something might 
be seen there which he did not wish to submit to general inspec- 
tion. 

‘It’s bolted and barred,’ muttered he, in reply to a look of his 
wife. ‘Even if it wasn’t, what then?’ said he, looking about him. 
‘It’s a very respectable kind of a room, very. Having arrived at 
this conclusion, he went to the door, removed the bar, and drew 
back the bolt, just as a knock was heard from without. 

‘Come in,’ said Mrs. Snork, seating herself in such a position as 
to convey the idea that she had not changed her position for the 
last half hour, at the very least, while Mr. Snork merely opened 
the door ajar, and reconnoitered their visiter through the crack. 
‘Pshaw!’ said he, flinging it wide open, ‘it’s only Mrs. Blos- 
som.’ 


With this somewhat disparaging observation, Snork turned on his 
heel, and leaving his visiter to enter and shut the door after her, 
walked to the fire-place, in front of which he deliberately seated 
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himself, without condescending to make any farther observation. 
Nor was it until then that he observed that the expression of quiet 
self-complacency which usually marked the countenance of his 
guest had been displaced by one of anxiety and alarm. 

‘ How now, old woman!’ exclaimed he, as this discovery forced 
itself upon him. ‘Who’s dead, or murdered? Has the cripple run 
away, or the dumb boy informed agin you? —or is the North River 
a-fire,or what? Out with it! Cuss me! but I do believe she is 
going to faint! Mrs. S., just hand out that brandy, will you?’ 

The woman thus addressed, apparently sympathizing with the 
unknown trouble of her visiter, and perhaps not a little actuated by 
a feeling of curiosity to know more, hastened to fill a small cup 
with the liquor, and to place it to the lips of Mrs. Blossom, who, 
notwithstanding her appearance of exhaustion, drained it off with- 
out remark, and wiped her lips with the back of her hand, with 
evident satisfaction. 

‘Now then, you feel better, don’t you?’ said Mr. Snork, whose 
awe of his wife seemed to wear off in company. ‘ What’s the 
muss? Let’s have it.’ 

Mrs. Blossom, after several unsuccessful efforts at finding her 
voice, apparently discovered it in the lower part of her stomach, and 
exclaimed in a sepulchral tone, which seemed to emanate from that 
region: 

‘It’s all up, Mr. Snork! all up! The police has been down on 
us, and four of the lambs is took.’ 

‘Hallo!’ shouted Mr. Snork, in the intensity of his earnestness, 
turning round, and for the first time facing Mrs. Blossom. ‘ How 
now ! — four on ’em took ?’ 

Mrs. Blossom shook her head in a mournful manner as she 
replied: ‘Fouron’em; among ’em was the infant with sore eyes, 
what I nursed as if it had been my own child; and little Bill, too; 
the cream, the very cream of my set! Sich a set as they was! 
New- York had n’t its match for trainin’. Little Bill, when he went 
out this blessed morning, said he knowed something was a-coming 
over him. It might be a colic, he said, or something else — he did 
not know what; but he knowed it was something; he had a pre- 
sentiment of it, a sort of sinking of the stomach; and now, here’s 
the end of it.’ 

‘Little Bill took too!’ said Mr. Snork, with much interest. 
‘Who'd have thought it? and de such a wide-awake ’un! But out 
with it, Mrs. Blossom; let’s hear how it was.’ 

‘Well,’ said the woman, looking cautiously about the room, rather 
from a habit of suspicion acquired by living in the constant perpe- 
tration of acts which brought her within the reach of the law, than 
from any apprehension of immediate danger: ‘it was all about the 
boy and girl you saw at my place,’ said she, nodding to Mr. Snork, 
by way of calling his attention to that fact. ‘ The girl gave me the 
slip two days ago, and I never heerd on her till this mornin, when 
Bill Smith, the beak what I keeps in pay to let me know what’s in 
the wind, run in to tell me that there was a complaint agin me at 
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the police office, and a warrant gettin’ out arter me, and that I’d 
better run for it, or I’d be nabbed. Before he got through, I seed 
‘em a comin; and I sloped out of the back winder, and got off; 
while he stayed there to lead them off the scent; but they caught 
three or four of the babies, what happened to drop in just then; and 
I s’pose they’re booked for the House of Refuge. That there 
place will be the ruin on us!’ 

Here the lady paused and shook her head, in a disconsolate man- 
ner, but being invited by Mr. Snork to take another ‘pull’ at the 
bottle, which stood in full view, and having accepted his invitation ; 
and having, by dint of such pulling, contrived to swallow about a gill 
of its contents; and being thereby not a little refreshed, she said 
that she ‘ felt much better, and was glad to have sich friends as the 
Snorks. She had always said they were above the ordinary run of 
friends, and so they were. As for herself, she was bu’st up; out 
and out a bu’sted woman; but she hoped they never would be — so 
she did. She was in earnest in what she said, although perhaps 
they might not think it — but she was.’ 

‘ Well, well, go on,’ said Snork, who seemed to take more interest 
in the detail of her escape than in her praise of himself; ‘ well, you 
cut and rnn. What then? What came of the boy? the one I 
saw? Did they claw him too? 

Mrs. Blossom placed her fore-finger on the end of her nose, and 
pressing that feature very flat to her face, and winking, said, with a 
low chuckling laugh: 

‘ Did they, though? I guess they didn’t! There’s more in that 
boy than you think for. I’d sooner lose my whole set than him. 
It was him that they were arter; but he was off, long ago. M 
eyes! Did they think when the gal was gone that I’d be fool 
enough to keep him where they could reach him? Did they think 
that? Did n’t I know that they’d move heaven and earth to get 
him? He, he! he! ‘Let’em look—let ’em look; and let’em 
have all they find of him. They’re welcome to it.’ 

‘So you hid him, then?’ inquired Snork, drawing from his pocket 
an iron tobacco-box, from which he took a large piece of tobacco, 
which he deposited in his mouth. After this he shut the box, with 
a loud click, and restored it to its former place in his pocket. 

‘Never you mind what I did with him,’ replied Mrs. Blossom, 
with a leer at the man; ‘that’s my affair. He’s where they won't 
find him; nor you, nor any one else.’ 

‘Oh! ho! you’re coming the mysterious over us, are you? 
Well, that’s your look out. You may hide your babies, and be 
d—d, for all I care, replied Mr. Snork carelessly, kicking a small 
stump of wood in the fire; ‘only I thought that as the game was up 
with you, and the gal gone, and the beaks arter the boy, you ’d like 
to get rid of him; that’s all. But we want to meddle with no one’s 
affairs — do we, Mrs. Snork ?’ 

That; lady, who had taken no active part in the conversation, but 
on the contrary, to show either her indifference to her husband, or 
her visiter, had gone to the window and was looking out, turned 
short round, and without replying to the question, said: 
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‘If there ’s any lady or gentleman in this ’ere room who expects 
a visit from the police, they ’d better make themselves scarce, cause 
the police is coming; J don’t expect nobody. J don’t keep such 
vulgar company.’ 

Saying this, the lady sat herself complacently on a small stool, 
and looked with a pleasant smile in the fire. Her composure, how- 
ever, was shared neither by Mr. Snork nor Mrs. Blossom ; and after 
a hurried consultation of a minute or two, the man opened a small 
door, communicating into a dark passage in which was a narrow 
stair-way leading to a back street. Beckoning to Mrs. Blossom to 
follow, he stood holding the latch of the door, until the noise of 
persons ascending the main stair-case, warned him that it was time 
to be off; when, shutting the door, he left the room in the undivided 
possession of his lady. 

Scarcely had they disappeared, when the other door was flung 
open, and one or two police-officers entered, accompanied by a short, 
square-built man, with fiery black eyes, who burst into the room, 
followed at a less rapid pace by an old man who led a little girl by 
the hand 

‘Is your name Snork?’ demanded the former, impetuously ; 
‘answer me.’ 

A woman who could keep such a man as Mr. Snork in subjection, 
was one not likely to be intimidated by the general run of men; 
and she accordingly answered, ‘that what her name was, was her 
own business and none of his.’ 

‘Damme, you may well be ashamed of it!’ exclaimed the man, 
fiercely ; ‘one whose life is spent in breaking the hearts of children, 
and making them food for the prison, the gallows, and the grave, 
may well shrink 

‘Come, ceme, Frank,’ interrupted the old man, ‘this will never 
do. You know nothing against this person. I’m sure,’ said he, ‘ you 
would not willingly be unjust, and you are sonow. We came here 
merely to ask a few questions, which I have no doubt will be 
answered without hesitation. We are searching for a boy, the 
brother of this girl, said he, turning to the woman, who directed 
her attention to him for the purpose of not observing the operations 
of the police-men, who, with a spirit of inquiry peculiar to police- 
officers, were overturning the numerous heaps of rubbish and old 
clothing which lay scattered about the room, possibly for the pur- 
pose of examining their quality. ‘If you can give us any informa- 
tion respecting him, you will not only oblige us, but will be rewarded 
for your trouble.’ 

Had Mrs. Blossom been more communicative, it is not improbable 
that the last part of Harson’s remark would have placed her secret 
in imminent danger; but as Mrs. Snork happened to be profoundly 
ignorant on the subject, she answered, bluntly, that she knew noth- 
ing about him. 

‘Nor of the woman who keeps him?’ 

‘I don’t keep the run of all the women that has boys,’ replied 
Mrs. Snork, sulkily. ‘ Most of ’em has ’em.’ 

‘Her name’s Blossom,’ said the old man. 
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‘ Well, I suppose that does n’t hinder her from having a boy, does 
it?’ replied Mrs. Snork; ‘or two, ora dozen. There’s no law agin 
it, is there? I don’t see what I’ve got to do with this’ere ; or why 
you come rioting in my premises, arter run-away old women and 
run-away boys. I don’t keep lodgings for ’em.’ 

‘Come, come, old woman, this e’re is all gammon, said one of 
the police-men, who had got through his investigation, and was . 
ready to take part in the dialogue. ‘It wo’nt go down with us. We 
know you, and you know us; so put a stopper on your tongue, and 
answer our questions; and civilly too, and straight forrards, or 
we '!l rake up some old grudges, which you would n't like to have 
meddled with. So look sharp, now. Where’s Mrs. Blossom ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the woman, in a tone not a little subdued 
by the last hint of the officer. 

‘Recollect that, Bill, said the man, turning to his associate. ‘ She 
don’t know. Put that down. I suppose you never saw her,’ said 
he, again addressing the woman. 

‘ Yes, I did” said Mrs. Snork, evidently ill at ease at the progress 
of the examination; while Bill, drawing a lead pencil from his 
pocket, proceeded to wet its point on his tongue, and to write his 
own name ina small book with great frequency and perseverance, 
leaving the lady under the impression that her answers were going 
down in black and white. 

‘ She did see her, Bill,’ said the man. ‘Book that.’ 

Bill wrote his name again. 

‘When?’ 

‘About ten minutes ago. She went out there, said Mrs. Snork, 
pointing to the door through which Mrs. Blossom had retreated. 
‘Where she went to, or where the boy is, or who he is, or any thing 
more about him, I don’t know; that’s flat.’ 

Saying this, by way of proving that it was flat, she slapped her 
hand on her own knee, and turned her back upon them all. 

‘ Have you booked all that, Bill?’ 

Bill nodded. 

‘If an abundant reward could induce you to give us any more 
information,’ said the old man, hesitating : 

‘I’ve told you all I know,’ replied the woman, sharply. ‘If 
you'll pay for lies, I’ll give you plenty of ’em.’ 

Harson cast a puzzled look at the officers. 

‘I guess she don’t know any thing more, said the man. ‘If she 
does, and has been coming her nonsense over me, she ’ll pay up for 
it, that’s all, and she knows it. Come, Sir; there’s nothing more 
to be did here.’ 

Saying this, he turned on his heel, and, followed by the others, 
left the room. 


‘EXTENSIVE WORKS’ OF THE ‘AMERICAN BOZ.’ 


‘ EXTENSIVE’ are thy works! no doubt of that: 
Vast as the wide expanse of ocean — and as flat! Pr. Re Te 
Savannah, ( Georgia.) 
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Tus scene described by our correspondent below, is but one of many which abound in its beautiful neigh- 
borhood. Thus wrote we once in our note-book of that delectable region: Should you ever journey hither- 
ward, reader, fail not of ‘Prospect Hill,’ which rises gently some four miles to the south-west of ‘modern 
Utica.’ The great basin formed by the rich valley of the Mohawk, with its cordon of pale blue hills, lies 
before you, to the north and east; the city, softemed by distance, in the foreground; and at your feet the 
charming village of Whitesborough; far to the south-west gleam the white college-buildings of Clinton 
University ; and southward, and more near, stretches 


out avale lovelier than Tempes, the romantic valley 
of the Sadaqueda, with the pretty village of New 


Hartford resting on its soft and verdant bosom. 


Ep. ENiICKERBOCKER. 


Ir thou wilt come among these quiet woods 

In the first days of summer, when the corn 

Is green upon the upland, and the hills 

Are steeped in haze and sunshine, thou shalt find, 
In the tranquillity which reigns amid 

These cool, dark depths of beech and evergreen, 
A loveliness and beauty, which shall fill 

Thy heart with sweeter thoughts than the vain show 
And bustle of the crowded streets of men 

Can e’er accord thee. Thou hast learned enough 
Of human folly, and the misery 

Which man inflicts on man, to make thee sick 

Of the unstable world; yet if thou wilt 

Conform thyself to the observances 

Of that detestable idolatry 

Which shuts men up in cities, thou should’st be 
Content to take therewith the wretchedness 
Which is its wages. Haply, in the days 

Of thine adversity, when thou hast felt 

The frowns of the cold world, thou wilt be glad 
To turn from all its wo and wickedness, 

To that society which thou hast scorned 

For earth’s base mockeries: yet not for thee 
Shall Nature be less chary of her kind 

And blessed sympathy, for she shall win 

Thy heart back to its early love, and fill 

The measure of thy days with happiness, 

And unobtrusive quietude. 


Through all 
This wild romantic glen, which lies girt in 
With groves of beech and hemlock, I behold 
The impress of her milder loveliness ; 
For here she doth affect her gentler moods, 
And the sweet murmur of her voice comes up 
From running brooks, and leaves, and boughs that wave 
In the cool airs of noontide. Here the light, 
Soft wind of June stays longest, where the thick 
Green branches sweep the fern and violets ; 
And the fresh moss that slopes down to the pool 
Is sprinkled with the shells of last year’s nuts, 
And full of insect-murmurs. To the south 
You pass up from the dingy town, that shuts 
The valley in with its red cottages ; 
A dingy country-town, whose straggling lanes 
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Swarm thrice a day with troops of hardy men, 

And maids with low, slouched hats, who dole away 
Their lives amid the noise of oily looms 

And clanging engines. 


Beautiful beyond, 
The thick green Woods crowd down from the steep hills, 
With their dark growth of beech, and stately trunks 
Of knotty hemlock ; huge, moss-covered trees, 
Which on these heights have drank the freshening rains 
Of centuries, and lodged the anchorite crow 
Amid the snow and cold of many a long 
And dismal winter. A wild, narrow path, 
Moist with the issues of cool forest springs 
That well beneath the twisted roots above, 
Winds through the long, steep wood, o’er banks of moss, 
And underneath large, ragged trunks of elm, 
Split by the lightning. High o’erhead, the wind 
That freshens in the distant harvest-fields 
Makes a sweet murmur in the pines that drop 
Their brown cones on the summit, bearing in 
Through the close maple-boughs, and leaves that dauce 
Far down the shaggy steeps, the scent of flowers, 
And buckwheat blossoms whitening amid 
The blaze of August. 


How the admitted light, 
That deepens with the freshness of the breeze, 
Darts up these venerable trunks of beech 
And barky cedar! Now with one broad gleam 
It lights the thick wood half way down, and now, 
Melting to spots of gold, it dances o’er 
The stems of prostrate trees, and shoots along 
The twinkling wood-moss : ’mid the topmost pines 
The wind lulls faintly, and the pleasant gloom 
Grows deeper with the deepening quietude, 
Save where amid the swaying leaves and boughs 
That meet o’erhead, some sweet invisible bird, 
With its perpetual chirp, fills half the wide 
And shadowy forest. 


If thou would’st know more 
Of this romantic valley, let there be 
Beside thee, when thy heart is in the mood 
To taste its quietude, the proud bright look 
And smiling witchery of one, whose name 
Is married to these venerable hills, 
And their huge beechen forests. She is not 
A creature of dull romance, but the fair 
Embodiment of all things honorable ; 
One in whom love is a sweet habitude, 
Not overstrained nor hypocritical, 
But full of purity, and steadfast faith, 
And constancy that shakes not. In her eye 
There is the star-light of sweet thoughts ; as sweet 
As the night-g o y of an April heaven ; 
And in the ceaseless prattle of her lips 
There is a music like the voice of streams, 
That wins the heart from sadness. Hence this glen 
Is a fit type of her whose name is blent 
With its sweet history ; for love is here 
In the soft air, and in the kiss of winds, 
And melody of birds, that sing all night 
Amid low-drooping boughs, and leaves that break 
The holy moon-light on the eddying waters. 


Oriskany, ( New- York,) May, 1843. 
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BY T. &. 


I. 


Oot on this chill and churlish first of May ! 

No village now sends forth its jovial crew, 

No warmth is here, no mirth, no laugh, no dew, 
No festive May-pole, deck’d with garland gay, 
No merry dancers, and no morris-play. 

I scarce can think old bards have told us trne: 

Coid blasts have pinched our ladies’ cheeks all blue, 
And driven the rose-tints from their _ to-day : 
The streamlets make no glimmer as they run ; 

No butterfly disports across the mead ; 

Black clouds each moment muffle up the sun ; 
And, sirange to tell, instead of flowery brede 

Wreathing her locks with vapors dark and dun, 
Sweet rosy Lady May has turned an ice-cold Nun. 


VAN BIBBER. 


II. 


Anp yet in spite of hood, and snowy veil, 
Of marble hand, ani cheek like sculptured stone, 
Nuns often have a beauty of their own, 
Which strikes the eye, where charms more florid fail. 
What though the air still smacks of recent hail, 
And tlackening shadows o'er the sward are thrown ? 
Our souls from this may take a purer tone, 
Like snow-drops blooming ’neath the icy gale. 
However gioomy misanthropes may preach, 
And teil us life is but an empty dream, 
Some simple joys are ever within reach ; 
E’en now, through rifted clouds, a short, cold gleam 
Flashes athwart the blossoms of the peach, 
Tilumes the distant peaks, and lights each brimming stream. 


THE MAIL ROBBER. 


NUMBER ONB. 


‘A CASE OF CONSCIENCE.’ 


Every body must have been frequently struck, in looking over 
the newspapers, with occasional paragraphs under this head, relating 
authentic accounts of certain repentant rascals who honorably atone 
for their old frauds by restoring anonymously the gains which a 


return of prosperity permits them to spare. It is pleasant too to 
observe how -generally the Editors are in the habit of giving great 
credit to said worthy rascals fur their genuine Christian spirit. In 
their placid, plural way, they seem to consider them as encouraging 
proofs of the moral progress of the age, and as especial arguments 
of that disputed part of our mental anatomy, the mens conscia. 
Certainly, a well-attested ‘case of conscience, as they technically 
style it, like a case of ‘hydrophobia, or a real and undoubted 
instance of ‘spontaneous combustion,’ is exceedingly satisfactory 
and refreshing to scientific observers of the many-sided oneness of 
our whole nature, beside being very flattering to our belief in the 
rapid advance of probity, and the perfectibility of the race. No 
example has of late fallen under our notice which savors more of the 


true spirit of the age, than is exhibited in the following note to the 
Editor : 


‘Sir: In consequence of the pecuniary exigences of the times, I 
was reduced to the necessity, about six months ago, of implicating 
myself in an operation upon the post-office. To speak plainly, the 
mail-bag for one of the British steamers about to sail from Boston 
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was abstracted in a felonious manner, and the contents disposed of 
in a way not contemplated by the correspondents. This created 
considerable talk in its day; but as the bag was not very full, and 
contained a far less amount of property than myself and colleagues 
had anticipated, it was soon hushed up, and is now probably for- 
gotten. This transaction is one which the statute recognizes as 
indictable, and I have hitherto been scrupulous as to divulging my 
share in the business. As the affair, however, has now blown over, 
I am anxious to make what amicable arrangements I can with my 
own delicacy and those individuals whose letters I imprudently 
intercepted. Most of them I have either already returned to the 
writers, or forwarded with great care to their original destination. I 
have nevertheless in my possession several, of which I have lost 
the envelopes, and am unable to direct in the due form. A few of 
these are of a poetical cast, and appear to have been written by 
some English traveller in this country to his friends at home. As I 
am sure that there is no other way whereby they will be so likely to 
reach the hands for which they were designed, I have taken the 
liberty of transmitting them to your journal, which I am credibly 
informed is the only American Magazine that numbers any readers 
abroad. I regret exceedingly that it is not in my power to make 
farther reparation, as my unfortunate embarrassments compelled me 
to expend my share of the receipts from this painful piece of business. 

‘It is gratifying to me, however, to state, that my circumstances 
having taken a favorable turn, I am at present enjoying the respon- 
sible station of the presidency of a banking institution, and shall 
probably never have occasion again to avail myself of any practices 
which my cooler judgment would admonish me to abstain from. 

‘One more point perhaps deserves mention. I was formerly, I 
grieve —but I deem it my duty—to confess, to a considerable 
extent a drinking man, and must in a great measure attribute the 
illegal extrication of my affairs from entanglement to the habitual 
use for many years of the strong wines of foreign countries. I am 
proud to say that I am now a strict Washingtonian, and moreover a 
superintendent of a Sunday school. I would also state, that my 
organ of acquisitiveness has been pronounced by Mr. Comes to be 
remarkably large ; and, moreover, that I have heard my grandmother 
say, that her brother was occasionally addicted to insanity. 


Yours, etc., — —_ 


_—— — 


Havine in this unusual mode become the recipient of the cor- 
respondence above mentioned, we shall venture to make use of the 
prevalent custom of amusing the public with private gossipry, and 
lay before our readers the first Letter, addressed to Mr. Rocsrs, of 
London. The cockney is evident in the tone of its thought. If no 
objection is made tother side the water, we may from time to time 
put forth other specimens of the generous pile which our moral 
friend the Superintendent has deemed it his duty to send us. The 
modest way in which he speaks of his ‘ extrication, and his sensi- 
ble remark touching the KnickerBockER MaGazingE, give us a firm 
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faith in his talents and his reformation. His good sense will pardon 
our affixing so harsh a title as the ‘ Mail Robber’ to his valued 
communications: something must be sacrificed to courtesy, for the 
sake of a taking sound. We trust that in this matter we may be 
exempted from blame. It was the profound remark of one of our 
most eminent statesmen, in a fourth-of-July oration, that ‘all is fair 
in politics. The same sage axiom having been so generally 
applied to literature, we cannot doubt that even those who wrote 


the letters will readily pardon us the liberty so universally assumed 
by English and American editors. 


LETTER FIRST. 


TO SAMUEL BOGERS, LONDON. 


Nestor of Britain’s lyre'—’tis Byron’s phrase, 
Or Midas! (nay, | mean you no dispraise,) 
Who cannot drink your iuspiration single, 

But must with Helicon Pactolus mingle ; 
Midas! I say, since whether you indite 

Poems or prose, or ‘ payable at sight,’ 

With bards and bankers equally enrolled, 
Whate’er you touch turns wondrously to gold ; 
May these rude lines, however lamely w rought, 
Bring back the pilgrim to your kindly thought ; 
Thine was the last of many a parting word 
Which my sad ear, on leaving England, heard ; 
Thine the last look from any friendly face, 
Fondest farewell, and most beloved embrace ; 
Now just it seems, arrived this side the sea, 
My first epistle 1 address to thee. 


Some value, sure, a thousand leagues may lend 
To verse as dull as Morning Posts * commend ; 
Distance and Time are marvellous magicians, 
Distance gives fame, and sometimes four editions ; 
Ev’n baby Tennyson is reckoned here, 

By those who ‘ve tried him, exquisite small beer ; 
So cheap, coarse toys, by China’s carvers made, 
Are marked ‘ five pounds’ in Burlington Arcade ; 
So may the farness of Manhattan give 

At least a fortnight for my rhymes to live ; 

The long, salt seasoning of th’ Atlantic brine 
Spins out the death-pangs of the feeblest line. 
And O, remember, venerable Sam! 

I rove not now by Thamis or the Cam; 
Hesperia’s muse is but a lagging bird, 

By whose low flight small rivalry is stirred ; 

On ostrich wings her dull career is driven, 

Half tied to earth, half hopping up to heaven ; 
For seldom here has genius found in art 
Spontaneous utterance for a flowing heart, 

Or sought, by night. in forest or in glen, 

The tongue of angels for the thoughts of men; 
No willows planted by a poet’s hand 

Turn steep Weehawken to a fairy-land ; 

If chance a laurel spring by Hudson's s bank, 

It ne’er grows beautiful, but only rank : 

For why? Apollo’ s few and languid scholars 
Ply their dry tasks for dinners or for dollars ! 











* Or course our cockney must have been thinking of the ‘London Morning Post,’ and not of its pleasant 


and sparkling namesake in the ‘ Literary Emporium ’ down east. Ep, KNICKERBOCKER. 
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But plume now, plume thy Fancy’s willing pinion, 
Behold me here in JonatHan’s dominion : 

Snug in the shelter of that savory hell, 

That marble Pandemonium, Ho trt’s hotel ; 
Where, forced by crowds from each genteeler house, 
I take in crowds my canvas-back and grouse ; 
With boors from Buffalo in velvet vests, 

Sit the most silent of the rav’nous guests ; 

Watch their huge hunger with a wondering eye, 
Remember you and Regent-street, and sigh. 
Perchance you marvel at my long delay 

Amid the pigs and liveries of Broadway ; 

Yet have T peeked (it’s Over, to my joy!) 

As far already as to Illinois ; 

Scarce had I trod the threshold of the land, 
When strong disgust, too potent to withstand, 
Drove me, distracted with commercial cant 

And tap-room statesmen’s never-ending rant, 

To seek beyond the Alleghany’s range 

Some race who made not earth one vast exchange ; 
Some sacred scene where Nature was not made 
The drudge and slattern of usurping Trade. 

Swift on the wings of water aad of fire 

I dashed through mountains, to my heart’s desire ; 
From fog and snow to flowers nk sunshine went, 
Surveyed the whole, and hastened back content : 
For, spite of pigs, the truth must be confessed, 
Vile as this town is, tis the country’s best! 

Here at the least our mother tongue is spoken, 
Here all the windows are not always broken ; 
Here English coats and English manners bear 

At times the Briton back to Leicester Square. 
Here too, my friend, some gentle spirits dwell, 
Who deign to know me, even in Holt’s hotel. 


Oft at your board, at that refined repast 

Where London’s lions break their early fast, 

To ‘nights and suppers of the gods’ preferring 
Green tea and temperance, with a toast and herring ; 
Oft have you said, perchance in jesting mood, 

You too might venture o’er the foamy flood ; 
Might take the whim, some sweet September day, 
When scarce a cat in Langham Place will stay ; 
When all the town, beyond the reach of duns, 

Is out of town, with horses, dogs, and guns ; 

To shut up shop, and take your annual rest 

In the green bosom of the woody west: 

Where, by some river with an Indian name, 

Your living ears might antedate your fame ; 

In ‘ Thebes’ or ‘ Troy’ your living eyes admire 
Your plaster bust with laurel and with lyre ; 

See your own self, biography and all, 

In Philadelphia, pasted on a wall; 

Or cheaply printed for the southern trade, 

As far as Arkansas to be conveyed. 

How sweet to find in Geneseo’s vale 

Some virgin sighing o’er GinEvra’s tale! 

List the same lines that pleased the Thames before, 
Amid the pines of Erie’s rocky shore, 

And thus to ‘Memory’s Pleasures’ add one more. 


Yet Nestor, pause! quit not your home for this 
Imperfect picture of an author’s bliss : 

Ask knowing CHARLIE, whose dissecting glance 
Probes to the core and marrow of romance ; 

Let him inform you how this age of steam 
Reduces poesy to weight and ream ; 
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Retails cheap genius, brings the muses down, 
And turns Parnassus to a trading town. 

Yes, the fine flashes of instinctive thought, 

In silver lines and golden periods wrought ; 

In some blest seal of happy Fancy struck 

From flinty Labor, by a touch of Luck ; 

The tender shoots that bourgeon from the brain, 
To live and blossom on the page again ; 

The pretty nurslings Meditation rears, 

Warmed at the hearth-stone of the heart for years, 
Soon as they touch this equalizing coast, 

Doff the gay ‘ primer’ and the folio-post ; 

By quantities in tawdry covers crammed, 

Praised by the peck, and by the bushel damned ; 
Dressed in a suit of macerated rags, 

Cast off by Russia’s beggarmen and hags, 

On huckster stalls the darling dreams must lie, 
Tempting the pence from every idler by. 

Yes, Nestor! how ’t would gall thee to behold 
Perchance thy ‘ Italy’ for ninepence sold! 

How would’st thou shame to recognize thyself 

To common crockery turned from Moxon’s delph ; 
In mammoth quartos, decked with wooden cuts, 
Meanly displayed mid candies, cake, and nuts ; 
Thumbed by coarse hands that paw before they choose, 
And love to feel the fabric of the muse ; 

Stitched up with Lady BLEessineron in sheets, 
To catch the moon-eyed gapers of the streets! 


Oh! tell ANacrEon, when he quits his groves 

To sip with you the Java that he loves, 

That where Ohio wears the hues of wine, 

From slaughtered tribes of Cincinnatian swine, 
Down by the water, near the ‘ Pork Dépdt,’ 

Where drays and steam-boats roar, spit, hiss, and blow, 
Amid the vulgar sights that throng the strand, 

I saw disconsolate a Peri stand! 

Hard by was ALcrpHRoON, both pale, both lean, 
While Pavt pe Kocx profanely sneaked between ; 
Around lay many an imp of modern song, 

Here ‘ Lays of Rome,’ and here ‘ Miss Lucy Lona.’ 
Lo! from the wharf a rugged boatman comes, 

To pick a few cheap literary crumbs ; 

A greasy, poor, but free en ightened man, 

A foe of kings —a plain republican ; 

With sapient eye he views the lettered store, 

Spells the strange names, and scans the pictures o’er ; 
Nibbled a bit of this, a bit of that, 

His purchase made, and crammed it in his hat : 
Three-pence the freeman gave for one thin book, 
Three-pence, ANACREON! for thy Lalla Rookh! 


Tell proud LocnieL, when you encounter next, 
How oft his Highland temper would be vexed 
To see the blisses which he found in Hope 
Dealt out by dozens, much like Windsor soap ; 
Robbed of the little honor of a volume, 
Crammed in to fill some paper’s final column ; 
And so perchance to have a tailor send 

His garments home in verse himself had penned! 
To see that verse, whose labor made him lean, 
Stuck in the chinks of some d—d magazine ; 
Hid, like a Moscow palace, built mid hovels, 
Amid ten chapters of ten bawdy novels ; 

Or, worst of all, his mangled odes peruse 
Trimmed in the fashion of Missouri's muse ; 
For each smart editor is watchful here 

To clip his matter to his reader’s ear ; 
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And oft, more room to make for better men, 

Bids ‘ Buake and mighty Nevson’ fall again. 

So patriotic managers are wont 

To strike out all that might free ears affront ; 

Yes ; wrong the oft-wronged text of Avon’s BiLty, 
And make him quite American and silly : 

In Roman plays lug in their ‘ stripes and stars,’ 

Nay, for aught I know, juleps and cigars. 


But hold! how can I of their stage complain, 
Remembering thy misdeeds, O Drury Lane! 

We who have seen the lion-tamer there 

From her own realm the buskin’d virgin scare ; 
Audacious! braving in his impious path 
VANDENHOFF’s dignity, MacrEapy’s wrath ; 
With Deccan’s monsters frighting both the houses, 
To please beef-witted shopmen and their spouses ; 
We who in London’s latitude permit 

Such profanation, here may spare our wit: 

Let actor, manager, and author too 

Do their worst here — they cannot ws out-do. 


Bless me! four pages, and so little told! 

My gentle Nestor! prythee do not scold ; 
CuaR ie has taught you all about the cabs, 
The jails, the spitting, and the negro drabs ; 
The slaves, who sweat beneath a southern sun, 
The capitolian lords of Washington, 

Who sit refulgent in a ruffled shirt, 

As now they legislate, and now they — squirt ; 
Of these I canis not; but of all the floods 
Whose voices hailed me in the western woods ; 
Of hills, and rills, and prairies ever green, 

And that Niagara which I’ve not seen ; 

What ever else remains to say or sing, 
Another steamer in a month shall bring. 


Fas t-R Dit a eM -&@ oe 
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Tue flowers you gave are fresh and fair 

As when you plucked them from the stem ; 
And I, with all a lover’s care, 

Will long preserve the cherished gem. 


The flowers you gave will wither soon — 
Will wither from my sight like thee, 
Ere many suns have set in June, 
Or moons have waned upon the sea. 


Not thus the more enduring tie 
Affection twines about the heart ; 
Not thus thy cherished memory, 
Of all my dreams the dearer part: 


When Eve her earliest star displays, 
While twilight fades upon the sea, 

How will I watch its kindling rays, 
And watching, dream alone of thee ! 
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Hopoken: a Romance or New-York. By Turopore S. Fay, Author of ‘ Norman Leslie,’ 
‘Countess Ida,’ etc. Intwo volumes. pp. 441. New-York: HaRPER AND BROTHERS. 










In the romance before us, as in his previous novels, Mr. Fay has presented the evils of 
duelling, in a series of striking incidents, grouped as it were in compositions for the pen- 
cil; and no one can rise from the perusal of his pages, without a revulsion of feeling at 
the deeds which have been perpetrated under cover of the long-abused code @honneur. 
But without derogating from the aims and the performance of Mr. Fay, we must enter 
our protest against the aduse of duelling, in another form ; we mean in the light of a sta- 
ple for novel-making. It really seems to us to have been worn threadbare. Think, O 
think, ye great multitude of novel-readers that no man can number, how many romances 
have ye encountered, that had not in them aduel? And, if not asking too much, ‘be so 
good as to state’ what was the great difference between them all, in the provocations, 
the preparations for the contest, the scene on the ground, and the final result? ‘ Try to 
recollect’ whether they were not all quite the same thing, in the general effect which 
they left upon the mind, and in the events retained by the memory. But does this lessen 
the merit of Mr. Fay’s work? On the contrary, it is greatly to his credit that from 
matériel so hackneyed he has managed to make two very attractive volumes, possessing 
no lack of interest, and with a regular succession of incident to the close. As the 
volumes are generally before the public, on the wings of the press, we shall not inflict 
a detailed review of them upon our readers. The following is a brief outline of the 
story: ‘The principal hero is Harry Lennox, the son of a wealthy New-York lawyer, 
who, as well as his brother Frank, is in love with Fanny Elton. They make confidants 
of each other, and both offering their hearts and hands to the heroine, are both rejected ; 
Harry scornfully, and Frank kindly, but therefore the rhore decidedly. At the theatre 
soon after, Frank, who is an officer of the United States army, resents an insult offered 
to Fanny by a British Captain Glendenning, by knocking him down; and a visit to 
Hoboken is the result. Frank sends his bullet through Glendenning’s hat, who fires in 
the air, and then handsomely apologizes for the acknowledged insult. They become 
mutual and warm friends. Glendenning goes to Montreal, where his superior officer, 
Colonel Nicholson, who has a quarrel with him, brings him into disgrace, and taunts him 
with having prematurely adjusted his quarrel with the American Lieutenant. Stung by 
the insults daily heaped upon him, Glendenning repairs to New-York, insists upon 
another meeting with Frank Lennox, and kills him upon the spot. Harry meantime, to 
relieve the pain of Fanny’s scernful rejection, is travelling in Europe, where he becomes 
intimate with the Earl of Rivington, at whose mansion he is introduced to the Earl of 
Middleton, formerly Colonel Nicholson, who is a cold-hearted man of the world, very 
ambitious, and just expecting a brilliant diplomatic appointment. Both visit tie Conti- 
nent; and soon after their arrival, Middleton is astonished at meeting at table Glenden. 
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ning and White, his friend in the sad affair with Lennox ; which has for ever embittered 
Glendenning’s life, and, added to repeated instances of haughty and heartless treatment, © 
made both him and White his lordship’s determined foes. Glendenning at once faces 
his enemy, and in the presence of Harry Lennox accuses him of having forced him to 
imbrue his hands in his brother’s blood. Lennox, astounded at the charge, investigates 
the matter, learns its truth, challenges Middleton, and kills him. After finishing his 
studies and travels in Europe, he returns home, finds that Fanny’s rejection of him was 
caused by the slanders of a wily foe, his father’s partner ; and of course they are married.’ 
The reader will perceive that there is here no lack of the requisite variety for a novel of 
the modern school. There is one feature in the work, however, that can scarcely fail to 
impress all right-minded Americans (and Englishmen too, for that matter,) unfavorably ; 
and that is, the dlarney in which the author has seen fit to indulge when speaking of Eng- 
land, and the light in which it is regarded by American travellers. Mr. Fay may have 
felt as if he ‘had passed through the Valley of the Shadow of Death to the celestial 
regions’ when he arrived in ‘beautiful, merry, brave, time-worn, warlike, intellectual, 
immortal England ;’ he may have regarded the first sight of Moors as equal to ‘ meet- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar or Anachreon ;’ he may have ‘looked at every man he met in the 
thoroughfares, to detect WELLINGTON or the Kine ;’ he may have gone into extacies 
at the condescension of a nobleman, whom he ‘ never expected to be so sociable with ;’ 
but he does great injustice to the character of his countrymen, when he represents them 
as prone to similar acts and emotions. Doubtless they see much to venerate and admire 
in our glorious mother country, and to excite their enthusiasm when they visit it ; but 
we trust they do not forget their native land, nor the self-respect of a well-bred Ameri- 
can, in their admiration, or rather pseudo-admiration. ‘ Hoboken,’ however, made its first 
appearance in London; and this fact gives great transparency to some of our friend’s 
laudations, and enlightens us as to the policy of ‘dragging them in by ear and horn,’ 
alike when occasion does, and when it does not, present itself. Save this blemish, which 
we do not feel ourselves entitled to pass unnoted, we have little fault to find with the 
romance of ‘ Hoboken ;’ which it is but reasonable to hope may add to the previous rep- 
utation of the author. 


‘Mrs. Wasuineton Ports,’ anp ‘Mrs SmiruH,a Sequet To THe Same:’ Tales by Miss 
Lesuiz. Philadelphia: Lea anp BLANCHARD. 


‘Mrs. Wasuineton Ports’ is decidedly the best production of Miss Lesiie’s pen 
that we have ever perused; and soon after its appearance in the pages of one of our 
lady-magazines, it attained at once a wide popularity. It exhibits, in a series of graphic 
and life-like scenes and incidents, the character of a vain, vulgar, and presuming ‘ gen- 
tility-seeker ;’ and admirably exposes the folly and absurdity of respectable but mistaken 
persons sacrificing their comfort, their time, their money, and indeed their self-respect, 
to the paltry distinction of being capriciously noticed by a few vain, silly, heartless peo- 
ple, inferior to themselves in every thing but in wealth and ina slight tincture of soi- 
disant fashion ; and who only take them up or throw them off, as may happen to suit 
their convenience. We believe ‘Mrs. Wasuineton Ports’ to have been productive 
of great social good, since her appearance before the public. As a specimen of Miss 
LeEs.ie’s style, and force of satire, we subjoin the following choice record of a ‘ conver- 
sation’ between Mrs. Ports and a young lieutenant, with whose handsome face and 
figure she is much impressed, and in whose ‘ good graces’ she is anxious to secure a 
place, in behalf of her daughter : 


‘TI wear, Sir,’ said she, ‘ you have been in the Mediterranean Sea. A sweet pretty place, is it 
not ?? 

‘Its shores,’ replied Cheston, ‘ are certainly very beautiful.’ : 

‘ Yes, I should admire its chalky cliffs vastly,’ resumed Mrs. Potts ; ‘they are quite poetical, you 
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know. Pray, Sir, which do you prefer, Byron or Bonaparte? I dote upon Byron; and consider- 
ing what sweet verses he wrote, *tis a pity he was a corsair, and a vampire pirate, and all such 
horrid things. As for Bonaparte, I never could endure him after I found that he had cut off poor 
old King George’s head. Now, when we talk of great men, my husband is altogether for Wasu- 
INGTON. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it’s because he and WasHINGTON are namesakes. How 
do you like Lafayette?’ (pronouncing the name @ la canaille.) 

‘ The man or the name?’ inquired Cheston. 

‘Oh! both to be sure. You see we have called our youngest blossom after him. Come here, 
Lafayette ; stand forward, my dear; hold up your head, and make a bow to the gentleman.’ 

‘I won't!’ screamed Lafayette. ‘I’ll never make a bow when you tell me.’ 

‘Something of the spirit of his ancestors,’ said Mrs. Potts, affectedly smiling to Cheston, and 
patting the urchin on the head. 

‘ His ancestors!’ thought Cheston ; ‘ who could they possibly have been?’ 

‘Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little, a very little spoiled,’ pursued Mrs. Potts. ‘ But to 
make a comparison in the marine line, (quite in your way, you know,) it is as natural for a 
mother’s heart to turn to her youngest darling, as it is for the needle to point out the longitude. 
Now we talk of longitude, have you read Cooper’s last novel, by the author of the Spy? It’sa 
sweet book ; Cooper is one of my pets. I saw him in dear delightful Paris. Are you musical, 
Mr. Cheston? Butof course you are. Our whole aristocracy is musical now, How do you 
like Paganini? You must have heard him in Europe. It’s a very expensive thing to hear 
Paganini. Poor man! he is quite ghastly with his own playing. Well, as you have been in the 
Mediterranean, which do you prefer, the Greeks or the Poles?’ 

Gs — Poles, decidedly,’ answered Cheston, ‘ from what I have heard of them, and seen of the 
reeks.’ 

* Well, for my part,’ resumed Mrs. Potts, ‘I confess I like the Greeks, as I have always been 
rather classical. They are soGrecian. Think of their beautiful statutes and paintings by Rubens 
and Reynolds. Are you fond of paintings? At my house in the city, I can show you some very 
fine ones.” 

‘ By what artists?’ asked Cheston. 

‘Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them at drawing-school with theorems. They are 
beautiful lswrexcplaees, all framed and hung up; they are almost worthy of Sir Benjamin West.’ 

In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the entrance of tea, and Cheston took that opportunity of 
escaping from her; while she imagined him deeply imbued with admiration of her fluency, 
vivacity, and variety of information.’ 


Ovr Potiticat Ipotatry: a Discourse delivered in the First Church in Roxbury, (Mass.,) on 
Fast Day, April 6, 1843. By Gzorce Putnam, Minister of that Church. Boston: WILLIAM 
CrosBy AND Company. New-York: C.S. Francis anp Company. 


Ir behooves the good people of these United States to take heedful note of the words 
of warning contained in this discourse. It sets forth, in language clear and forceful, the 
evils which environ our much-vaunted Majority, when permitted to become a tyrant. 
This sovereign monarch of ours is well contrasted with the monarchies of the old world: 
‘ Those who agpire to favor with King Majority, fawn upon him, flatter him, assure him 
of his unparalleled wisdom, his universal and astonishing intelligence, his incorruptible 
virtue, of his perfectly cool and passionless judgment ; above all, (and this is always the 
most agreeable incense to the ear of monarchs,) they tell him of the rightful extent of 
his prerogative ; how he ought to rule with absolute sway ; how certain checks to his 
power ought to be removed and shall be, and nothing stand between him and the exer- 
cise of his divine instinct of right, his unerring wisdom and good pleasure. They are 
careful not to tell him that to err is human ; that he is liable to passion and may do wrong ; 
to mistakes of judgment and may err ; and that therefore he ought, for his own safety and 
the welfare of his subjects, to surround himself, and keep himself surrounded, with reg- 
ular checks against his own mistakes and caprices. Oh, no! if he ever did do wrong for 
a moment, it was because he was innocently misled by this or that false friend and bad 
adviser, who has squandered his money, or disparaged his wisdom, and must be put 
away!’ Let us follow our author a little farther, and see with what faithfulness he probes 
that he may cure. What a just rebuke is administered in the subjoined passage : 


‘OncE more: is our boasted sovereign one that is sure to surpass other sovereigns in the moral 
character of his dealings with mankind? Will this sovereign manifest a high-toned conscience, a 
scrupulous regard to honor and good faith in his engagements? This question is answered but 
too plainly already. To the infinite shame and sorrow of every high-minded citizen, the answer 
is written down before the eyes of the world in facts as black and foul as any of this class that 
ever yet blasted the fame of prince or people. In some States of the Union—and Gop only knows 
how it would be in other States under like difficulties, or how it will yet be in some of them —in 
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some States debts have been openly repudiated, or else evaded under flimsy pretexts more dis- 
graceful than open repudiation, because more mean. And this by the people, the infallible major- 
ity, the immaculate heaven-born sovereign of the New World, the model government, the desire 
ot all nations! Our good name is gone beyond the power of many ages to redeem. The most 
beggarly prince in Europe, who strives to maintain a tottering throne, or who only goes out on 
adventure to acquire one, is a more welcome applicant to the capitalist than many a State in this 
Union, or the whole together ; and our glorious sovereign, Majority, that we fondly dreamed was 
to eclipse all others in the splendor of his power and the exaltation of his character, is a disgraced 
swindler, that can no longer be trusted for a mess of pottage. After this, any, the gloomiest 
apprehensions for the career of our great potentate, in his future strides to absolutism, will not be 
deemed quite fanciful or gratuitous. ‘Ten years ago, had this moral outrage of repudiation been 
predicted, the prophet would have been scouted, as a libeller, that could be no lover of his coun- 
try. Yet now it is fact; a fact that should secure a charitable hearing for one who ventures to 
whisper his fears of calamity and disgrace yet to come.’ 


We ask our readers, who are conversant with the journals of the day in different sec- 
tions of our republic, whether the following is not most veritable? Do not the times 
continually give proof of the justice of the writer's animadversions? ‘’T is true, ’tis 
pity ; and pity ’tis ‘tis true:’ 


‘Ir can avail but little for our security, that we have, and may continue to have, what is called 
a government of laws. The legislatures in many States — and there is too much cause to say the 
same of the national councils — seem to be losing the character of independent deliberative bodies. 
They meet, not to deliberate, but to act; not to exercise their judgment, but to carry out at once 
the express or presumed decrees of ae party ; each member pledged and bound, not to 
think, but to do as he is commanded ; adead hand, to register the edicts of the monarch. A legis- 
lature thus conducting itself will soon cease to be an assembly of wise men; or if they be wise, 
their wisdom will be as useless as their folly ; and it will become, as to a great extent ours have 
become already, a mere index of the party passion and popular caprice of the year, enacting the 
changeful out-door clamor into laws as changeful. Our legislative bodies are becoming as sub- 
servient to the sovereign, as much mere automatic machines in his mighty hand, as ever was a Brit- 
ish parliament under the eye of a Henry Eighth or a Queen Elizabeth. Unless our people pause 
soon in this career of revolution, and begin to retrace their steps toward the original theory of our 
government, the meeting of a legislature will come to be dreaded by quiet and order-loving citi- 
zens, little less than the gathering of a mob. Grave discussion gives place to party cabal, to foul- 
mouthed violence, nay, to open brawls and occasional homicide. A busy, capricious, and arbitrary 
legislation, continually unsettling all things and keeping them unsettled, echoing ever the gustful 
passion of the hour, will soon cease, as things are going on, to give us any comfort in the mere 
name of a government of laws. A legislature that basely lays down its independence at the feet 
of the sovereign, whether that sovereign be a crowned king or a triumphant party, always was 
and will be more an oppressor than a guardian, more a scourge than a blessing — a supple tool of 
tyranny.’ 


It may seem strange to some of our readers that topics like these should have been 
discussed by a clergyman on an appointed fast-day ; but Mr. Putnam explains the fitness 
of his discourse. The day was not a Sabbath, but derived its appointment from the civil 
authorities. His hearers came together in obedience to the call of the magistrate ; and 
it was in accordance with propriety, therefore, that our civil relations and the public con- 
dition should be considered in some of their more moral aspects. The result is an admi- 
rable discourse, the character of which we have in part indicated. We commend it toa 
wide perusal. 


ConQuEst AND SELF-CoNQUEST: OR WHICH MAKES THE Hero? In one volume, 12mo. pp. 216. 
New-York: HarpPeR AND BROTHERS. 


Turs is a little book, but a very matter-full one ; for aside from its narrative interest, 
in its early chapters are contained some of the most admirable lessons for the guidance 
of the young that we have encountered for many a long day. We have read it through, 
from title-page to colophon, with unmixed enjoyment ; and are only sorry that we have 
but space to indicate the character of the volume by the following guide-posts to its 
various divisions : a family picture ; the school ; the first fight; true courage ; new prin- 
ciples ; a champion, though no fighter; an important decision ; home as left, and a new 
home ; trial and victory ; a friend in need ; the beauty of goodness ; visits and their con- 
sequences ; truth fearless and triumphant ; passion and its fruits ; @ dwel ; a duel does not 
establish the truth; pirates —a visit to Lafitte in Barrataria ; homeward-bound ; chances 
and changes ; the wanderers returned ; the hero manifested, and his reward. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Nationat AcapEMY or DesiGNn.— It is a source of great gratification to all lovers 
of the fine arts, that this institution should continue to make such rapid strides in public 
favor. This year the annual exhibition is unusually attractive ; and we regret that we 
have neither the time nor requisite space to go carefully through the catalogue, and speak 
of the works of every artist in the manner they deserve. We are forced, at least in the 
present number, to confine ourselves to a few of the leading pictures by some of the 
most prominent artists. 

In the historical department there are two famous pictures by a young American 
artist, now in Germany, by the name of LEurze. Number 100, ‘CoLumsvs brought in 
chains to Seville, is a masterly work ; finely conceived and beautifully executed. We 
are glad to perceive that the ApoLLo AssocIaTION are the owners of it; we are sure 
the subscribers to this flourishing and deservedly popular institution will prize it highly. 
Number 234, ‘ Sir Watrer Raeien,’ by the same artist, has not the same high order 
of merit, but is still a picture that any one would rejoice to possess. In the same room 
there is a picture by Fink, another young American, now in Europe, which also shows 
great talent. The subject is ‘Rap#aerv’s last Illness.’ This great master has been 
brought into his studio to contemplate, for the last time, the most celebrated of all his 
works, ‘ the Transfiguration,’ and is surrounded by his friends and pupils. This picture 
is carefully drawn, well designed, and (with some few exceptions) well colored. 

Number 154, ‘Saint Peter in Prison” by Wasninetron ALLSTON, is said to be a 
sketch for a larger picture ; but it would be well for our artists to study this work, whether 
it be a sketch or a finished painting, for we have rarely seen such clear and transparent 
coloring as is displayed in this little gem. 

Number 32, ‘Lake Scene,’ by A. B. Duranp. This landscape would do credit to 
CravupbeE himself. Every part is finished with great beauty. The sky, the water, the 
foliage, and the dark gray rocks in the fore-ground, are all painted with the greatest care 
and truth. In addition to this, there is an atmosphere pervading the whole, and a poetic 
feeling, that is only equalled by a few works of the old painters. This too, we under- 
stand, has been purchased by the Apollo Association, to be distributed among their mem- 
bers. Mr. Duranp has several other landscapes of great excellence in the exhibition ; 
andasmall figure piece styled ‘ Harvey Brrcu;’ in which he has exhibited as much 
feeling for historical composition as for landscapes. 

Number 54, ‘ Mount A&tna,’ by Mr. Corr, and Number 164, by the same, are both fine 
pictures, from sketches made recently in the island of Sicily. tna, particularly, recom- 
mends itself to every one’s attention, both from the grandeur of the scene, and from the 
skilful manner in which Mr. Cove has portrayed it. 

Number 172, ‘ Retreat to Fort Necessity,’ by CuapMan, is an excellent picture. The 
figures are wonderfully spirited, and there is a truth and animation in the whole, that 
make it very attractive. 
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Number 131, ‘ Mammoth Cave in Kentucky,’ by R. Gicnovx, is a difficult subject, but 
admirably managed. The effect of fire-light and day-light is excellent. This artist has 
several other landscapes in the exhibition, which are very creditable to him ; and some 
of his sketches made in the open fields, from nature, we have never seen surpassed. 

Number 190, ‘ Boy Stealing Milk,’ by F. W. Epvmonps. Having ‘satisfied the senti- 
ment’ of this picture, by a survey of the threatening aspect of the old lady ; the sort of 
mesmeric consciousness of her presence, expressed in the half self-satisfied half-fearful 
countenance of her victim ; and the evident coolness of the atmosphere in the apartment; 
we would counsel an examination of the correct drawing of the figures, and the finish 
and naturalness of the accessories. Observe the ¢in of the milk-pan ; the dripping line 
of rich deposit left by the receding fluid, and the thick stream debouching into the young 
thief’s mouth ; the ‘hitched-up’ jacket, the jug, and that cabbage ; and the interior of 
the upper shelves of the cupboard. These are so faithfully represented, that they form 
an excellent study for those who deem that labor lost which is devoted to the exhibition 
of truth in little things. 

Number 247, ‘The Avenue,’ by V. G. AupuBon, reminds us of some of the fine pic- 
tures of the old masters. It is carefully drawn, well colored, and with the exception of 
a little formality, (which is more the fault of the subject than the artist,) is a work of high 
character. 

Number 223, ‘ Shepherd Boy,’ by D. Huntineron, is in our opinion one of the very 
best of this artist’s productions ; full of truth and life, and executed with great boldness 
and freedom. 

Number 197, ‘ Ruru’s Entreaty,’ by T. Hicks, has considerable merit, and shows great 
improvement in this young artist. We must suggest to him, however, to make a better 
selection of models when he undertakes a picture of this character. Mr. CLonney has 
two small pictures of much cleverness, both of which are undoubtedly drawn and painted 
from life. 

Number 74,‘ Dolce Far Niente,’ by Fiace, has something pleasing in its tone and 
conception ; but it has faults in drawing that an artist of his experience should avoid. 

Number 92, ‘ Family Group, by 8S. B. Waveu, (unfinished,) reminds us of Catrer- 
MOLE, and the English school generally. The book-case, table-cloth, etc., are beauti- 
fully painted, but we cannot say as much of the figures. 

We now come to the portraits. Pace, as usual, excels in this department. Number 
132 has great character and feeling, and is withal one of the most finished portraits we 
have ever seen. Number 211, by the same, is another capital head. There is also an 
‘Ecce Homo,’ by Page, in this collection, that proves him to be as great in historical 
painting as in portraits. 

Mr. C. G. Tuompson has given us the portraits of several literary characters, that add 
greatly to the interest of the exhibition. We have before us Bayant, Mrs. SeBa 

Situ, Horrman, KeEsg, etc., all of which are carefully painted, and good likenesses. 

Number 61, by C. C. Inegnam, Number 28, by Inmay, and Number 171, by Huntine- 
TON, are all fine works in this department of the art. Nor should we omit several by 
Mooney, (his portrait of ex-governor Sewarp, as a likeness, is perfect,) WHITEHORNE, 
S. A. Mount, Powe.t, and Suecoeve; all of whom exhibit in their works this year 
great talent and great improvement. 

In Sculpture, there is a bust by Launitz, of surpassing beauty. It is full of grace, 
modesty, and pure innocence ; and is deservedly a favorite with all who visit the acad- 
emy. We have also busts by Crawrorp and Powers; but neither of them are fair 
specimens of these artist’s talents. As for the head of Orpheus, by the former, we are 
informed that to those who have seen the original statue, this fragment affords no better 
idea of the work itself, than the brick which a man brought in his pocket to show as 
a sample of his house. 

In miniatures, and water-color drawings, there is a greater display this season than 
usual. Cummines, SHumway, Bocarpvs, and others, have exhibited evidences of 
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their skill in miniature, which we regret we cannot notice more at large. The water- 
color department, although more numerous this year than usual, shows that little atten- 
tion is paid to this branch of painting. "We wish some of our young artists could see the 
great perfection to which water-color drawings have been carried in England, and the 
liberal encouragement which the English people give to this beautiful department. We 
have the talent among us to produce works equally beautiful ; and we hope soon to see 
some of the younger brethren devoting more of their time and attention to it. 

In almost all the notices of the academy that we have encountered, we remark a con- 

stant murmuring at the number of portraits and indifferent works in each year’s exhibi- 
tion. We have been told, by a member of the academy, that those who make such 
complaints do not understand the objects of the institution. It is not the intention of the 
academy to show what can be done by American artists; but to show what is done by 
them. In other words, the exhibitions are not made up of pictures ‘selected’ for this 
purpose, but contain a// such works of native artists as are sent to be exhibited. The 
Academy never rejects any thing. unless it be immoral in its tendency, or indecent in : 
its character. One word, in closing, as to the way in which too many visiters are in the 
habit of looking at pictures. We have somewhere seen a pleasant satire upon the rapid 
manner in which ‘a party of Frenchmen in a hurry’ despatched the finest collection of 
pictures in Venice. ‘ Before the attentive visiter has cut the leaves of his catalogue, the 
mercurial traveller has come, he has seen, he is gone! <Aditt, excessit, evasit, erupit ; and 
while some over-conscientious, admiring amateur, with pencil in hand, is taking notes, a 
dying cadence of ‘Magnifique!’ or ‘Ravissant /’ may he heard, from some distant spot, 
‘low by degrees, and beautifully less,’ and his ready gondola is already conveying him 
away.’ Perhaps half the visiters at the National Academy are equally unjust to them- 
selves, and to the artists who have labored so hard for the gratification of the public, as 
well as for that meed of applause to which they are entitled. 





‘Tue Lapres’ CoMPANION’ commences its present volume upon a large and handsome type, 
and under the additional editorial supervision of Mesdames StcournNEy and Emsury. The three 
embellishments of the May issue are more pleasing and meritorious than any which the ‘Compan- 
ion’ has presented its readers for many months. The contributors to the body of the work have 
driven the ne3v editors into a close corner; but though pent up in a narrow space, they enjoy great 
freedom of speech and independence of judgment. For example: speaking of Mr. CorNnELIvs 
Matruews’s third attempt to get his writings before ‘ some readers’ by selling cheaply from the 
office of the ‘Sun’ daily journal, they hold the following language: ‘ Like most of the other ‘ wri- 
tings’ of Mr. Marruews, ‘ The Motley-Book’ is characterized by an air of pretension; an exag- 
geration of style and sentiment; and an eternal succession of futile attempts at humor, which at 
once dispose the reader to dislike the book and the author.’ The editors add, very justly, that the 
best commentary upon the style of Mr. MatTHEws’s ‘ writings’ is to be found in the advertise- 
ments in which he announces them ; certainly the richest specimens of unavailing puffery extant. 
‘And yet people do n’t read his ‘works,’ because they can’t!’ But what matters this to our ‘ author- 
ling?’ 

‘Hs may be read, or he may not; 
He takes his chance, the scribbler’s lot, 
And bears it very well: 


Then why should he give up the trade, 
While trunks are lined, and pastry made?’ 


In closing this notice of the ‘Companion,’ let us clap an extinguisher upon this ‘awful fib’ of the 
publisher: ‘ The public should bear in mind thai ihe three-dollar magazines contain more reading 
than any of the five-dollar magazines issued in America or Europe.’ Now ‘ mark how plain a 
tale shall put him down.’ Even this ‘ pattern-number’ of a new volume of the ‘Companion,’ in 
its much-vaunted ‘ coarser type,’ (it has but one page as fine as the type used in this department of 
the KNICKERBOCKER,) has only fifty-two pages, all told; whereas this Magazine had one hundred 
and twelve pages in its last issue ; and even in the Editor’s departments more matter than is con- 

- tained in the present number of the ‘Companion!’ Surely, so transparent a misstatement as 
the above can deceive no one who has eyes, and the mathematical gift of plain counting. 
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Mr. KNEELAND’s Equestrian STATUE oF WasHINGTON. — We have already briefly 
adverted to this beautiful creation of sculpture ; and we now propose to dwell somewhat 
more at length upon its many merits. And first, let us remind the reader that the sculp- 
tor is confined to certain limits, from which the painter is free, especially in a composi- 
tion which contains two or more figures in an isolated group. The great difficulty the 
former has to contend with is the want of back-ground ; this the painter finds in the 
canvass. He takes but one view of his subject; whereas the sculptor is driven to the 
necessity of representing it in every point of view. He must invent something to sup- 
port the body over the limbs, making one part subservient to another, and thus to sustain 
the relievos. Mr. KNEELAN»D’s efforts to make the most of these means have been 
crowned with entire success. In this statue of WasHINGTON, our artist has not 
attempted to represent him at any particular period, nor to designate any distinct action, 
of his great career. It is simply an equestrian statue of the ‘ Father of his Country.’ 
He is supposed to have ridden up to the side of a mountain-howitzer, for the purpose of 
taking an observation of the enemy’s forces. The howitzer, a small cannon, used only 
on high grounds, is introduced as a supporter, in lieu of that uncouth object, a stump 
beneath the animal. To obviate the unpleasant impression of the charger coming in 
contact with the sharp angle of the wheel, Mr. KNEELAND has felicitously thrown over 
it the American standard, partly unfurled, the staff lying along the cheek of the gun, and 
the flag hanging in graceful and easy folds over the outside of the wheel, and resting on 
the ground ; the whole forming a sufficient mass to support the horse, yet without inter- 
fering with its beautiful outline. With the exception of the action of the wind upon the 
tail of the charger, and the cloak of the rider, which is most admirably represented, the 
whole is in repose ; yet it is a momentary physical repose, in contrast with evident men- 
tal action. We must ask the reader especially to note the natural curvature of the 
animal’s neck, the movement of the ears, and the perfect stepping action of the limbs, 
although all the four feet are on the ground. The champing of the bit, the open mouth, 
and inflated nostril, are scarcely less admirable. The whole is in strong contrast with 
the calm countenance and dignified position of the rider. There is something so unmili- 
tary in modern costume, particularly in the cocked hat and chapeau, that Mr. KNEELAND 
found it necessary to represent the head of WasHINGTON bare, as is common in all 
modern equestrian statues. There was a classic beauty in the Grecian helmet, but with 
that we have nothing todo. In all similar statues which we can call to mind, there has 
been something so unmeaning in the bare head and unoccupied hands, that the effect 
was any thing but pleasing. Now, in order to represent the head uncovered, Mr. Knee- 
LAND has placed the chapeau in the hand which holds the charger in powerful check. 
The right hand grasps a spy-glass, just suspended from use, the arm being yet elevated, 
while the face is still turned in the line of observation. The countenance plainly indi- 
cates that WasHINGTON is contemplatively regarding with the naked eye what he has 
just discovered with his glass. There is a sort of double meaning pervading the entire 
composition, which seems indispensable to the harmony of the whole. It will be 
observed, for example, that while the checking of the horse is one great accessory to the 
story, it has also enabled the sculptor to introduce reins between the mouth and neck, a 
conception altogether original. The hand, too, that holds the reins and chapeau is firmly 
planted on the neck, giving increased strength and firmness to the human figure. The 
introduction of the cannon, moreover, gives an additional indication of war; while the 
point of the flag-staff jutting out in front, breaks the long perpendicular line, which would 
otherwise be offensive to the eye. The boots also have enabled the artist to introduce 
spurs, which we believe has not before been attempted. The figure of WasHINGTON is 
draped in military costume, over which is thrown a cloak, or statesman’s robe, admira- 
bly representing the union of the two characters in the person of the illustrious subject. 
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The great originality of Mr. KNEELanpD’s performance, is in these days of imitation a 
striking merit. Inno particle of its composition has he been indebted to any artist who 
has preceded him for a single idea. Of the grace, dignity, and expression of the princi- 
pal figure, and the anatomical truth of the horse, there can be but one opinion; nor can 
any observer fail to note the skill with which the drapery and trappings are managed, 
and the clothy appearance of the vestments. It is evident that Mr. KneeLanp has been 
actuated by the same feeling in producing this gem of cabinet-sculpture which would 
have governed him in making it the size of life. He has good reason to be proud of the 
approbation and admiration which his statue has commanded from artists and capable 
judges of art. It will soon, we believe, be open for exhibition at the Granite Buildings 
in Chambers-street. 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — We trust that our esteemed friend and con- 
tributor ‘N. S, D.’ does not pretend to justify the cruel treatment which the early Quakers received 
at the hands of the Puritans, whatever may have been their faults. Scourging naked females 
through the town at the tail of a cart, and at whipping-posts, strikes us as rather indefensible than 
otherwise, in any era of decent civilization and common humanity. Aw reste, our friend shall 
speak for himself: ‘Itis strange enough, that, at this late day, the ‘ persecution of the Quakers,’ 
as it is called, should be charged upon the Pilgrims as an instance of what superstition, acting 
upon the religious faith of good men, will bring about in an enlightened community, There is a 
sad error in the popular mind in regard to these persecutions, and the sooner it is corrected, the 
better for the cause of truth. And who were these Quakers, think you, who were publicly 
beaten, and in two or three instances brought to the scaffold? Ancestors of the peace-loving, 
pure-minded brethren, whose gentle characters now win the respect of the whole world? Fathers 
and brothers of the broad-brimmed worthies and demure damsels of our sister city? Ask them, 
and see if they will claim kith with the turbulent spirits who disturbed the worship and outraged 
the decent customs of the pious Pilgrims! In truth, a more disorganizing and fanatic sect than 
were these soi-disant Quakers, never cursed a peaceful community. I have by me a letter, writ- 
ten by a clergyman of Salem to one of my progenitors, which describes the doings of these people 
on the Sabbath days. They made it a special object to disturb every religious meeting in the 
town; they paraded the streets in fantastic garbs; and on frequent occasions appeared stark 
naked in the public assemblies. Even one of their speakers, an excellent man in other things, 
justified this indecent behavior ; and in reply to the question, put to him by a member of the court, 
whether he thought it ‘right for a female to appear naked in a religious meeting,’ replied, that 
‘though he deemed it & great cross for a modest woman to disrobe herself before a mixed assem- 
bly, yet, ifshe felt called by the Spirit to stand forth as a symbol of the spiritual nakedness of the people, 
he could not forbid it!’ Away then with the charge of superstition againstthe best men who ever 
worshipped God! It was a ‘ pestiferous sect,’ demoralizing to the pure minds of the people, and 
who, returning repeatedly from banishment, forced upon the lovers of order and decency the 
inflicting of these punishments.’ ‘And brave old IskagL Putnam too, Ae must needs be assailed 
by you envious burghers! Now I have nothing to do with the long process of argumentation 
which goes to make him a coward; but I have a fact to relate which is sufficient for my belief, 
that PurNam was a brave soldier, and a true friend to his country. Do you remember to have 
met with the name of General Pomzroy?—old Setm Pomeroy, the hero of Louisburgh? 
When the news of the gathering at Boston came to this old man of five-and-seventy years, he 
was reposing from his laurels (well earned in the hard contests of Lake George and Nova Scotia) 
in the bosom of a family happy as ever dwelt on the banks of the Connecticut. Mounting his 
horse, with his gun and powder-horn, he immediately started for the rendezvous; and although 
he was ninety miles distant, he arrived, by the aid of another horse borrowed on the way, when 
his own failed him, in less than twenty-four hours, upon the bank of the Charles river, on the 
morning of the battle of Bunker’s Hill. As he came in sight of the field, the balls from the British 
ships were flying thick and heavy across the way he had to pass. Hesitating a moment, he 
bethought him of the borrowed horse, and dismounting, said to a by-stander: ‘ Take this horse 
to —— ; I'll go over on foot!’ ‘ But, General,’ answered the man, ‘ you ’ll be killed if you attempt 
to walk over the Neck ; why don’t you ride?’ With an honesty that always characterized him, 
the old hero replied: ‘ The horse is not mine; I'll go on foot!’ And go he did; arrived safely 
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upon the hill; took command of the left wing of the recruits ; fought stoutly with his men; and 
was the last man of the last company who retreated from the ground. Now old General Pomr- 
ROY said, as I can prove by twenty witnesses, that IsrazL Putnam fought in the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill ; and, Bancrorr to the contrary, that is enough for me. I am sure he was not a coward. 
And as the old veteran himself said, when they told him that Wasuineron had capitulated at the 
Delaware, ‘I don’t believe it, I can’t believe it, and what’s more, I won’r believe it!’ - - - Some 
wag in the waggish city of Boston has lately given in the ‘Morning Post’ a ‘first-rate notice’ of 
RussEtv’s concerts, in the shape of a burlesque imitation of the phraseology of his bills. It pur- 
ports to be a ‘ programme of Mr. SnurFLE’s concert, given at the Hohodeon,’ a name derived, we 
suppose, from ‘ Ho! ho!’ the peculiar chorus of half Mr. RussEiu’s songs. We annex two or 
three examples of the ‘headings’ and ‘ specimens :’ 


‘THE BULL FROG.’ 


; eee swamp-digger ! ‘ Then cease thy dull music, 
irt-delver! be still! And hushed be thy cry ; 
See !— men with pickaxes, Ho! reptile—ho! bull-frog, 
Descending the hill! They ’ve doomed thee to die!’ etc. 


This, like ‘ The Newfoundland Dog,’ was ‘ illustrated with a few remarks connected with the 
incident upon which the song is founded.’ The first of the ensuing is a ‘ specimen’ which touches 
a new song of Mr. Russevu’s, and is introduced as follows: ‘ Never shall I forget the sensations 
I experienced upon looking upon this unfortunate animal. They had been feeding him upon that 
inebriating article of food, rum-cherries ; and his truly melancholy situation filled the beholder 
with sentiments of solemnity and pity.” The second is an imitation of ‘ The Old Arm-chair :’ 


‘THE DRUNEEN SWINE: A CANTATA.’ ‘THE. OLD BELL-CROWNED HAT.’ 


‘ Anp he stargered about that olden sty, | ‘I zovs it, I love it, and who shall frown, 
The spirit of :um-cherries dimming his eye, Because I still sport that old bell-crown ? 
While the night wind whistled a mournful sound, | What though the sugar loaf 's now the go, 
And the little pigs grunted in sympathy round. And brimmers of late are selling but slow? 
Hark ! hark ! the pai) creaks; list again! it is o’er, } I'll stick to the old one in spite of the town, 
And the porker reels onward ; the clock strikes four!’) For I love it, I love it, that old bell-crown!’ 


The originals of the following will be readily recognized. It should be premised, that the ‘ Old 
Back Bay’ at Boston, is not quite so salubrious a spot as the Battery ; and the odors which it 
exhales are reputed to be neither of myrrh nor of frankincense : 


SONG: ‘SOME LOVE TO MEET.’ BALLAD: ‘OLD BACK BAY.’ 


‘ Some love to meet in the crowded street, * Over the mill-dam’s wooden rail, 
And spin a yarn so free ; Many an hour I've whiled away, 
But a cozv chair, away from the air, Smelling the rich and perfumed gale 
And a life in the house for me!’ Which comes across that old back bay!’ 


‘ The Dandelion Green,’ ‘ The Old Toddy-stick,’ and other songs of like character, closed the 
imaginary concert; all of which, as a fair hit at the limited musical réle, and certain word- 
mannerisms of Mr. Russ£ xt, are certainly not amiss. But, let his opponents say what they will, 
our artist has a certain dramatic power, a simplicity, and often an eloquence of musical exe- 
cution, which we have rarely seen surpassed. He does not aim at elaborate execution, nor 
‘ difficult’ scientific effects. He contents himself with a distinct enunciation of his author’s 
language, and with the exercise of a voice in tones which shall be in keeping with his theme. 
These are the only ‘arts’ by which he draws together such crowds at his concerts. O! how 
we abominate what is termed ‘difficult music’ and ‘fashionable execution!’ The ‘ opera- 
tors’ in this species of musical stock are thus graphically depicted by the good Ettrick Shepherd : 
‘ They have neither taste nor feeling ; all taught singers, after some particular model for each par- 
ticular tune, which they stick to like grim death, like a parcel o’ mockin’-birds. Na bursts o’ na- 
tive feeling, inspired at the moment by some turn in the strain ; na sudden pathos to bring the tear 
into your e’e; na lively liltin’ awa’ like a rising laverock, when the hymn should brighten in the 
sunshine o’ the soul’s expanding joy ; na plaintive pause, maist like a faint, and then a dying 
away o’ the life o’ sound into a happy and holy death; but everlastingly the same see-saw ; the 
same stop at the foot o’ the hill, and the same scamper up; the same helter-skelter across the flats, 
and the same cautious ridin’? down the stony declivities. They hae nane o’ them ony souls.’ 
That’s a fact! - - - Our young friend of ‘ The Tribune’ daily journal, for whose kind and flatter- 
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ing words we are grateful, and whom it is a pleasure to esteem, must neither misunderstand nor 
misrepresent us. That we are ‘ willing to recognize’ if not ‘able to discern’ the great genius of 
COLERIDGE, We could even now prove, (although many years have elapsed since we read either,) 
by reciting a great portion of his ‘ Antient Mariner’ and his ‘ Christabel.’ Nor are we less 
acquainted with his other elaborate as well as his minor poems. We have them by heart ; and 
this no reader who has done us the honor, for the last ten years, of perusing this department of the 
KNICKERBOCKER, can have failed to observe. Itis with CoLERIDGE’s ‘ conversations,’ his intermina- 
ble ‘talks,’ that we had to do ; ‘ talks’ that sent Haz.irt, his most fervent admirer, and a more ‘por- 
tentous bore’ than even CoLEeriIpGE himself, away with ‘a sound in his ears.’ CHRISTOPHER 
Nortun’s real opinion of CoLERIDGE’s ‘ conversations’ cannot be doubted by any attentive reader 
of the ‘ Noctes.’, CuarLes Lams loved him as a brother, and admired his genius, yet he ‘ never 
heard him do any thing else but preach.’ True, he was obliged to illustrate, in the case of CoLE- 
RIDGE, his own remark, touching ‘fashions in literature as in garments ;’ that ‘there are many 
things which we are compelled at the same time to detest and praise.’ ‘ Admiration,’ says the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘is contagious, and means often little more than sympathy with the general 
feeling —the pleasure of being in the mode; and thus a popularity which is merely accidental 
and ephemeral, may be preserved for years. Our friend of the ‘ Tribune’ represents DE Quincy 
as traducing COLERIDGE, in accusing him of bald plagiarisms from the German; yet we have 
seen pages of the original and the ‘ conveyed’ (‘the wise it call’) side by side, with the slightest 
possible difference between the two, and with no acknowledgment on the part of CoLERIDGE. 
By the by, speaking of De Quincy, ‘The Tribune’ asks, with sufficient flippancy certainly, 
‘Does the KNICKERBOCKER know any thing of the Opium-Eater?’ We leave our readers, 
who will scarcely have forgotten our elaborate notice of ‘The English Opium-Eater’ and its 
author, to answer that question. Hazuitr, the pen-and-ink ‘toady!’ may talk as he lists of 
COLERIDGE’s voice, ‘like a stream of rich distilled perfumes!’ of his prayers, ‘floating in 
solemn silence through the universe!’ of his ‘launching into his subject like an eagle dallying 
with the wind!’ of the superiority of his articulate sounds over ‘ the music of the spheres! ’— yet 
we ‘speak the things that we do know,’ when we say, on the authority of a ‘cloud of wit- 
nesses’; not men given to ‘small talk to display their own powers;’ not men who seek en- 
couragement and approbation for ‘their own jests or puns ;’ but gentlemen, Englishmen and 
Americans, honored and beloved in both countries, whose undimmed reputation will endure, 
when the memory of CoLERIvGE’s ‘talks,’ (they were never remembered, for that matter,) will 
be ‘clean gone for ever.’ Itis known, and in England conceded, that in his ‘ conversations’ 
CoLERIDGE ‘ was wont to soar into the undefined and interminable region of abstraction, in the 
vacuum of which he utterly lost himself.’ But something too much of this. We dismiss the 
theme. - - - HERE is a very capital thing of Hoop’s, entitled ‘A Report from Below.” It must be 
premised that a family are just sitting down to tea, when a shock, as of an earthquake, shakes the 
china from the table, and Mary the servant, pale as death, and with teeth chattering, rushes into 
the apartment, and in great agitation thus explains the concussion : 


‘We was both, Ma’am in the wash-house, Ma’am, a-standing at our tubs, 
And Mrs. Round was seconding what little things I rubs ; 
‘ Mary,” says she to me, ‘I say ’—and then she stops for coughin’, 
That drafted copper flue has took to smokin’ very often, 
But please the pigs’ — for that’s her way of swearing in a passion — 
*T°ll blow it up, and not be set a-coughin’ in this fashion!’ 


‘ Well, down she takes my master’s horn — I mean his horn for loading, 
And empties every grain alive, for to set the flue exploding. 
‘Lauk, Mrs. Round!” says I, and stares, ‘ that quantum is unproper, 
I’m sartain sure it can’t not take a pound to sky a copper; 
You ’ll powder both our heads off, now I tell you, with its puff: 
But she only dried her fingers, and she takes a pinch of snuff. 
Well, when the pinch was over, ‘ Teach your grand-mother to suck 
A powder-horn,’ says she: ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘I wish you luck.’ 
Them words set up her back, so with her hands upon her hips, 
‘Come!’ says she, quite in a huff, ‘ keep your tongue inside your lips ; 
Afore ever you was born, I was used to things like these — 
I shall put it in the grate, and let it burn up by degrees.’ 


* So in it goes, and bounce! O Lorp! it gives us such a rattle, 
I thought we both were canonized, like sogers in a battle! 
Up goes the a like a squib, and us on both our backs, 
And bless the tubs! they bundled off, and split all into cracks. 
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Well, then I fainted dead en and might have been cut shorter, 
But Providence was kind, an brought me to with scalding water. 


‘I first looks round for Mrs. Round, and sees her at a distance, 
As stiff as starch, and looked as dead as any thing in existence ; 
All scorched and grimed ; and more than that, I sees the copper slap 
Right on her head, for all the world like a percussion copper cap. 
Well, I crooks her little fingers, and crumps ’em up together, 
As humanity p’nts out, and burnt her nostrums with a feather ; 
But for all as [ could do to restore her to mortality, 
She never gives a sign of return to sensuality. 
Thinks I, ‘ Well, there she lies, dead as my late departed mother; 
Well, she ’ll wash no more in this world, whatever she does in Vother!’ 
So I gives myself to scramble up the linens for a minute ; 
Lauk! sich a shirt! thinks I, ‘It’s well my master was n't in it!’ 
O. I never, never, never, never see a sight so shockin’! 
Here lays a leg and there a leg —I mean, you know, a stockin’ ; 
Bodies all slit and torn to rags, and many a tattered shirt, 
And arms burnt off, and sides and backs all scotched and black with dirt, 
But as there war n’t nobody in ’em, there war n’t nobody hurt. 


‘Well, there I am a-scramblin’ up the things all in a lump, 


When, mercy on us! sich a groan as makes my heart to jump! 
And there she is, a-lying with a crazy sort of eye, 

A-staring at the wash-house roof, laid open to the sky! 

Then she beckons with a finger, so down to her I reaches, 

And puts my ear ag’in her mouth, for to hear her dying speeches ; 
For, poor soul! she had a husband, and young orphans, as I knew: 
Well, Ma’am, you won’t believe it, but it’s gospel fact and true, 
These words was all she whispered : ‘ Where is the powder blew ?? 


THE emotions of a thoughtful and observant mind, on revisiting, after a long absence, the home 
of his youth and the scenes of his boyhood, and especially the resting-place of his fathers, are 
well depicted in the reflections on ‘Our Village Grave- Yard,’ in another portion of the present 
number. They recall to mind a passage in our note-book, transferred to its pages before ‘ many 
a year was in its grave’ which has since joined the irrevocable past: 


‘ WHEN the summer day of youth is slowly wasting away into the night-fall of age, and the 
shadows of past years grow deeper and deeper as life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look 
back, through the vista of time, upon the sorrows and felicities of our earlier years. If we have 
a home to shelter, and hearts to rejoice with us, and if friends have been gathered together 
around our firesides, then the rough places of our wayfaring will have been worn and smoothed 
away in the twilight of life, while the sunny spots we have passed through will grow brighter and 
more beautiful. Happy indeed are they, whose intercourse with the world has not changed the 
tone of their holier feelings, nor broken those musical chords of the heart, whose vibrations are so 
melodious, so tender and touching, in the evening of age. As the current of time winds slowly 
along, washing away the sands of life, and wasting the vigor of our greener years, like the stream 
that steals away the soil from the sapling upon its bank, we look with a kind of melancholy joy 
at the decay of things around us. To see the trees under whose shade we sat in our earlier 
years, and upon whose rinds we carved our names in the light-hearted gayety of boyhood, as if 
these frail memorials of our existence would long survive us, to see these withering away like 
ourselves with the infirmities of age, excites within us mournful but pleasant feelings for the past 
and prophetic ones forthe future. The thoughts occasioned by these frail and perishing records 
of our younger years, when the friends who are now lingering like ourselves upon the brink of 
the grave, or have long been asleep in its quiet bosom, were around us, buoyant with the gayety 
of youthful spirits, are like the dark clouds when the storm is gone, tinged by the farewell rays of 
the setting sun. 

‘ In these recollections of former times, the past and the present meet together. We go back 
again into the valley of youth; we gaze upon the vestiges we left behind us then, and tread in 
the footsteps we trod in before. We recollect the thoughtlessness and hilarity, the summer and 
sunshine of boyhood, the hopes and fears, the aspirations and revelries of youth; and we may 
remember, too, that those whose hearts were lightest and whose hopes the fairest, were sooner 
than others summoned away to the desolate and voiceless halls of death! Of those who were 
around us in the spring-time of life, and went hand in hand with us through the summer journey 
of youth, all perhaps have —s from us, each to pursue a separate path toward his own desti- 
nation. This parting may have been the last time we beheld th 


em, from whom we never before 
parted. We recollect the farewell pressure of the hand, the countenance of hope and sadness 


and the melancholy voice, whose tones we now think had something prophetic in them, that told 
us we were never to meet again! They had gone to foreign climes ; become strangers in strange 
lands; felt the chastenings of adversity, and found rest from the cares and toils of the world in 
the repose of the tomb. 

‘ When we hear of the death of friends; when we know that those who loved and were loved 
by us, have gone before us into the vale of death, and fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth 
never again to waken the thousand endearments and tendernesses which wound unnoticed aroun 
our hearts, and strengthened with the lapse of years, have broken and withered away, though hardly 
without severing the chords of life with them, we call to mind their gentleness, their forgiving 
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kindness, and their benevolence toward us: and with these come the recollections of our own 
pride, our own revengeful thoughts, and the swellings: of our hearts against them. But our 
repentance is too late, our sorrows unavailing, our tears unnoticed! ‘The flame of their being is 
quenched ; the lamp of their existence is gone out; and they have passed away from us for ever, 
into the land of spirits.’ 


READER, if you wish to secure a few fragments of tremendous dreams, devour a ‘ Welch rare-bit? 
just before retiring to bed, say at half past twelve, or thereabout. We tried it the other night at 
the suggestion (instigation we ought rather to say, considering the diabolical issue,) of a friend; 
and having gone to roost, we were presently in the van of the British army in India, scaling 
thread-like passes over the mountains; encountering about once a minute, quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, imposing rocks, ‘ frowning terrible, impossible to climb.’ After ‘ leaving the 
army,’ which we did very suddenly, we found ourselves on the island of Java, with a large leather 
cap over our head, face, and breast, with ‘ glass eyes’ like a scurvy politician’s to see through, long 
leather gloves, and a silvercup. We had been condemned to repair to a Bohan-upas tree in the 
interior, to collect poison! The fatal tree stood alone, with no other atom of vegetation for miles 
around, surrounded by as wide a field of skeletons as you would meet in a summer’s day. Our 
luck was no better than that of these unreturning, mute victims. We had ‘kept before the wind’ 
to avoid the deadly effluvia of the poison, but it was of no avail; we expired before we reached 
the tree! And very shortly after, we found ourselves crossing that deep and rapid stream by 
which Indian tradition separates the present from the future state, on a peeled pine log, as slippery 
as glass. ‘O wow!” but it was dreadful though, while swaying, and balancing, and slipping on 
that frail bridge, to look up*at the towering precipices on each side, and down thousands of feet 
below, where the water was dashing over the rocks, rank with dead fish and animals, that were 
carried round and round, and continually brought back to the same place in whirlpools; where 
the trees were all dead, and the waters full of lizards, toads, and snakes; where the wicked, 
always hungry, yet with nothing to eat; always ill, yet never permitted to die; are for ever 
climbing up by thousands on the sides of a high rock, only to fall back again ; and where—— Such 
is a Welsh rare-bit—‘odd rabbit it!’ Catch us eating another! - - - THE paper on ‘Reading 
and Elocution’ is not amiss in any important particular, save that it has nothing new, nor any thing 
that is especially note-worthy or striking about it ; if we except what we conceive to be an erro- 
neous direction to ‘readers who desire to be impressive.’ The trwe reader is unlike the acting 
reciter, ‘ who makes a kind of jumble between reading and acting ; staring and bending his brow, 
and twisting his face, and gesticulating, as if he were on the stage, and dressed out in all his cos- 
tume.’ Such is not the reading of a gentleman, who produces effect by feeling and taste, and 
inflection of voice, and not by action or mummery. ‘O my masters!’ you should hear Joun 
Waters read! - - - THe ‘Story of Real Life’ is a little too pathetic to be quite true. It lacks 
likelihood, at all events. Moreover, the narrator, if his tale be veritable, must be a ‘spoon,’ to 
have applied twice for aid to the ‘ wealthy friend of his boyhood,’ after he had once declined to 
assist him in his distresses. He had already learned the lesson of the noble Lear: ‘ When 
the rain came to wét me once, and the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding, there I found them —there I smelt them out!’ The ‘story’ is respectfully 
declined. - - - Mr. Irvine somewhere remarks, that a stranger arriving in this country on the 
eve of a presidential election would come to the conclusion, from the public journals, that it was 
our custom to select the greatest scoundrels in the republic for its first officers! The annexed 
stanzas illustrate this partisan spirit. They were written in burlesque of the stories which were 
circulated concerning General Jackson, just before his first election ; as the six militia-men, etc. : 


‘ He every morn, ’t is said, 

For breakfast eats a child ; 
Without an Indian’s head 

He thinks his dinner sp’iled : 
And every one he slew, 

He drank his blood when dry : 
Upon my life *t is true! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? 


‘ WHEN these poor men were dead, 
This chief with heart of steel 
Ground up their bones for bread, 

And ate them at one meal ; 
Then with a coffin-screw 

He picked his teeth so sly: 
Upon my life *tis true! 

What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? 


He basely did attack, He gouges and he bites ; 
And then without one word, He never says his prayers — 

He stabbed him in the back! He ’s had five hundred fights. 
He stuck him through and through — He Lacock’s head did stew, 

Sam Jacxson then did die : The ears his wife did fry : 
Upon my life *t is true! Upon my life ’t is true! 


‘Sam Jackson with a sword | ‘ He curses and he swears, 
What ’ll you lay it’s a lie? What ’ll you lay it’s alie?’ 
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We like the spirit of the lines, ‘ This is not your Rest,’ but we cannot quite reconcile ourselves to 
their execution. The fourth stanza, especially, is lamentably defective. We feel the full force, 
however, of the lesson conveyed, and the solemn monition which closes the lines. Yet after all, 
here on this little landscape of life, glittering but briefly, and environed by the dim, solemn boun- 
dary of death, how we cling to our common mother! ‘We love this moist and opaque earth, 
which is the soil for our downward-striking roots. Here we receive the sunshine and the dews, 
and we begin terrene. Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own. There seem indeed 
immense powers exerted about us to bind us; to shut us up in earth and mortality; to make us 
love finite things, centre and limit our desires in them, and be ourselves finite. All our pleasures, 
all our senses, all habits and all customs, seem to close us in; strong passions spring up and 
embrace things finite. This is earth, and the strength of earth.’ And how we cling to it! An 
atom conscious of existence, surrounded on all sides by endless time, infinite distance ; with 
thoughts that travel into vast regions, where footstep was never heard, nor corporeal eye can 
pierce ; returning to us too often laden with no certainty, no assurance ; yet how we cling to it, 
our mother Earth! ‘O break, dread arch of mystery that bendest above us! Tell us what we are, 
and whither we are going!’ - - - Ir is not long since ‘ FLaneur’ (where is he? and why is he 
so long silent? capital correspondent that he is!) served up to our readers two or three ‘ learned 
Thebans’ in petticoats, with a faithfulness that startled some of our fair contributors. But there 
is ‘additional testimony.’ A friend and correspondent inside the southern division of Mason and 
Drxon’s ‘ bailiwick ’ gives us the following: ‘A lady of some literary pretensions asked me the 
other day, ‘ What color were the eyes of Plutarch’s Laura?’ I told her that most commentators 
supposed them to be the same as those of ABELARD’s Eliza, RoussEavu’s Beatrice, and DaNnTE’s 
Dido ; namely, a royal indigo! Wasn't it horse-laughable?’ Ay, that it was; yet such benign 
ceruleans, ignorant as pretending, are by no means rare. - - - A GERMAN friend, who was in 
one of NaPo.ron’s battles, once described to us his emotions, on first receiving the enemy’s fire. 
* When the balls began to whistle around us,’ said he, ‘like the shrill sound of the wind in the 
small cordage of a ship in a gale, my first impulse was to duck my head, which I did continually. 
But my right-hand companion was an older soldier. ‘There’s no use in that,’ said he; ‘it will 
only increase your ——’ The words died on his lips; a bullet had penetrated his brain; and he 
dropped dead at my side! From that moment I had no fear.’ One must have witnessed such 
scenes, adéquately to appreciate the sublime picture of ScHILLER: 


‘ Heavy and solemn, 
A cloudy column 

Through the green plain they marching came! 
Measureless spread, like a table dread, 
For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 
Their looks are bent on the shaking ground, 
And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound ; 
Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 
Gallops the Major along the front: 

* Halt!? 
And fettered they stand at the stark command, 
And the warrior’s silent halt!’ 

WE cannot permit our friend Henry Inman, Esq. to depart for the other shore of the Atlantic, 
without commending him to our American and English fnends and correspondents in the British 
metropolis, whither he repairs to spend a few months, and ‘look about him’ at the wonders of the 
old world. Aside from his well known preéminence as an artist, well known even in England, 
Mr. InmaN is a gentleman of intelligence and large information, of accomplished literary attain- 
ments, and with social qualities of the highest order. What pleasant fancies, what metaphysical 
disquisitions, what quips and quirks of humor, what unique gossippings, have we not had 
together! Incomparable artist! peerless companion! ‘ Take with you gentle winds your sails to 
swell!’ - - - A FRIEND and correspondent, for more than fifteen years a resident in Turkey and 
the East, and intimately acquainted with the Turkish language and the feelings and customs of 
the people, has just finished the translation of a new Turkish work of historical anecdotes, which 
we hope to see published in America. He has also translated several of the most noted Turkish 
tales; among them ‘Laila and Medjeroun, the most famous love-tale of all the East. The reader 
will find some account of it in the ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale.’ Several of these tales, thanks to the 
kindness of our correspondent, will appear in the KNICKERBOCKER. - - - We commend the fol- 
lowing passage, from an article in BLackwoop’s Magazine, to those foreign philanthropists, who, 
like O’ConNELL, are anxious to ‘alleviate suffering’ and ‘abolish servitude’ on this side the 
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Atlantic: ‘Oh, the shameful absurdity of the thing! Thousands and thousands of our own white 
brothers and sisters literally starving in every manufacturing town; thousands of bonny white 
callans tining the roses out of their cheeks for very hunger, and thousands of growing lassies 
sitting disconsolate, who have been obliged to sell their clothes to buy bread for their parents ; and 
thousands of married women, that weep when they look on their unemployed and starving hus- 
bands ; are these affecting, distressing circumstances of the home condition of our own white 
slaves to be passed by with indifference?’ We trust the foregoing may meet the eye of ‘S. P.,’ 
who sends us a violent denunciation of the catholic and christian views contained in the ‘ Sketches 
of South Carolina’ as contrasted with the vehement abuse embraced in an extract from one of the 
‘ great Agitator’s’ speeches. - - - Wuy will not some of our young artist-friends transfer to can- 
vass for us this beautiful painting in words of the Ettrick Shepherd? The ‘ composition’ is before 
them: ‘ The ancient grandame, seated by the fire-side among her children’s childrén, with the 
Bible open on her knees, and looking solemn, almost severe, with her dim eyes through spectacles 
shaded by gray hairs ; now and then brightening up her faded countenance with a saintly smile, 
as she softly lets fall her shrivelled hand on the golden head of some little imp sitting cowering 
by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, opening not its rosy lips.’ Such an aged woman is an 
object of respect and reverence; and beats there a heart within human bosom, that would not 
rejoice with holy awe, to lay the homage of its blessing at her feet? - - - We thought of, and 
longed for, the following lines many years ago, when describing in these pages the submarine 
experiments off the Battery ; and we are very glad now to have met them in the note-book of an 
humor-loving friend, of the better sex: 


THE SUB-MARINE. 





Ir was a brave and jolly wight, Her fish-like mouth was opened wide, 





His cheek was baked and brown, Her eyes were blue and pale ; 
For he had been in many climes Her dress was of the ocean green, 
With captains of renown, When ruffled by a gale! 
And fought with those who fought so well Thought he, ‘ Beneath that petticoat 


At Nile and Camperdown. She hides her salmon tail!? 













He put the rummer to his lips, 


She looked, as siren ought to look, 
And drank a jolly draught ; 


A sharp and bitter shrew, 




















He raised the ruammer many times — To sing deceiving lullabies 
And ever as he quaffed, For mariners to rue ; 
The more he drank, the more the ship But when he saw her lips apart, 
Seemed pitching fore and aft! It chilled him through and through! 
The ship seemed pitching fore and aft, With either hand he stopped his ears 
As in a heavy squall ; Against her evil cry ! 
It gave a lurch— and down he went, Alas, alas! for all his care, 
Headforemost in his fall! His doom, it seemed, to die! 
Three times he did not rise, alas! Her voice went ringing through his head, 
He never rose at all! It was so sharp and high! 
But down he went, right down at once, He thrust his fingers farther in 
Like any stone he dived ; At each unwilling ear, 
He could not see, or hear, or feel — But still, in very spite of all, 
Of senses all deprived! The words were plain and clear : 
At last he gave a look around ‘I can’t stay here the whole day long, 
To see where he arrived! To hold your glass of beer!’ 


And all that he could see was green, With opened mouth and opened eyes, 
Sea-green on every hand! Up rose the sub-marine, 

And then he tried to sound beneath, And gave a stare, to find the sands 
And all he felt was sand! And deeps where he had been: 

There he was fain to lie, for he There was no siren with her glass, 
Could neither sit nor stand! Nor waters ocean-green! 


And lo! above his head there bent The wet deception from his eyes 
A strange and staring lass ; Kept fading more and more ; 
One hand was in her yellow hair, He only saw the bar-maid stand 
The other held a glass ; With pouting lip, before 
A mermaid she must surely be, The small green parlor at ‘ The Ship,’ 


If mermaid ever was! And little sanded floor! 








Tue Duke de la RocHEFOUCAULD, one of the octogenarian nobdlesse of Paris, has lately written 
a ‘ very French’ yet somewhat prosy and quite affected ‘ Letter to Rachel,’ the distinguished actress, 
who has ‘ guessed the world and hit it’ so successfully. We are struck with the ‘ splendid posi- 
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tion’ indicated by the following too truthful sentence: ‘ You see every where around you flatter- 
ers, admirers, courtiers, adorers ; and not one support—not one true friend!’ This it is to be ‘a 
great public favorite!’ - - - We are obliged to ‘A True Friend to True American Literature’ for his 
offer; but we had proposed to ourselves the task he is ‘ willing to assume ;’ that is, if we can 
conquer the idea that the game is too small. By the beard of Manomert! but it ts ‘ enough to 
make a Quaker strike his father, to see a bottle of root-beer ape brown stout; or what is much 
the same thing, a littérateur with perhaps fifty inveigled readers, fancying itself a HANNIBAL among 
the Alps, cutting its own road into the public taste!’ If our correspondent has his critique pre- 
pared, we should be glad to peruse it. - - - Byrow thought it was a sorry reward for losing one’s 
life in a ‘ heady fight,’ to have one’s name misspelled in the despatches which announced his noble 
daring. Something akin to this must have been the feeling of our fine poet LonGFELLow, on first 
seeing his portrait in the last issue of GRaHAM’s excellent Magazine. It is a ‘ counterfeit present- 
ment,’ sure enough; and the artist ought to be indicted. Our old friend and correspondent is 
quite another personage from this ‘demnition Manrtruint.’ ‘It is a handsome man,’ with ‘soft 
and flowing hair,’ touched with the slightest possible tinge of ‘ sable silver ;’ an eye with a liquid, 
interior look, like BRYANT’s ; and a nose quite unlike ANTHONY VaN CoRLEAR, the trumpeter’s, 
who seems to have sat for that prominent feature in the likeness (‘likeness !’) before us. It is not 
because it is not a ‘striking resemblance’ that we denounce it; for we say with ‘old Kit,’ com- 
mend us to the similitudes that steal serepely upon us, breathing momently into fresher and 
brighter life ; but it is because it looks no more like ‘ our Ancient’ than it does like Hercules, that 
we puta ban uponit. Here, Bripcer, take this picture away. - - - THe Mendians in Africa 
term a church a ‘palaver-house ;’ and if ‘A Scene in a Sanctuary,’ by our Cincinnati correspond- 
ent, is what it purports to be, ‘a sketch from life,’ the name would not be misapplied to the 
conventicle he describes. Mars must have ‘had dignity in the cusp of the twelfth house’ 
in the nativity of ‘Deacon——!’ Weve a story to tell, touching a kindred scene; but not 
now. - - - WakiNne up of a summer’s morning, as the disc of the broad red sun just tips the 
edge of the horizon, lighting the glowing clouds above, did you never, in the first gathering of your 
aroused thoughts, find such reflections as the following stealing upon your heart? 


How many thousands are wakening now! And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 
Some to the songs of the forest-bough, And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
To the rustling leaves at the lattice-fane, And the sudden roar of the hostile gun 

To the chiming fall of the latter rain. Which tells that a field must ere night be won. 


And some far out on the deep mid-sea, And some in the gloomy convent-cell 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, | To the dull, deep note of the warning bell, 

As they break into spray on the tall ship’s side, | As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

That holds through the tumult her path of pride. | While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 


Some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the rejection by the ‘Committee of Acceptance’ of 
the National Academy of Design of a beautiful picture of ‘Cupid and Psyche, from the pencil of 
one of our first artists,on the ground of its indelicacy. There should have been something 
remarkable in the treatment of the subject, to make the reason for the rejection a plausible one. 
Not having seen the picture in question, we do not know how far the committee were justified in 
the course they have taken; but we do know, that to the pure all things are pure; and that in 
every community there are ‘ poor feeble, fastidious fribbles, who would have turned aside their 
faces, clapped a handkerchief to their eyes, and deviated down a lane, had they suddenly met 
Eve in Paradise.’ Whip us such surface-moralists! - - - TuHEere is an excellent article on 
‘Forensic Eloquence’ in preceding pages, which will arrest the attention of the general reader, as 
well as of lawyers and other professional persons. It is to be hoped that there may be errors in 
the ‘ proper names,’ as a punishment to the writer for his unchristian chirography. Speaking of 
law ; perhaps some Philadelphia ‘ limb’ of it, proverbially ‘cute, will enable us to answer the fol- 
lowing ‘ legal inquiry’ of the ‘ London Charivari:’ ‘ When a prisoner has been sentenced to be 
whipped, is it necessary that there should be a presentation for acceptance, previously to the indorse- 
ment? In case of a refusal to accept, can the holder of the instrument administer?’ - - . ‘On! 
a curse of all curses on the ambition of fine writing! What lots of good sense, what graphic 
descriptions, have been strangled in their birth, for the sake of rounding a paragraph!’ We can- 
not help echoing this just denunciation, when we contrast the simple yet vivid and life-like 
descriptions contained in the ‘Letters from the South’ written by our esteemed friend and eorres- 
pondent Bryant, for the ‘Evening Post’ daily journal, with the elaborate and overloaded paintings 
of southern scenery, which have served to lengthen out the pages of so many ‘ Romances of the 
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South.’ ‘I have gained more real knowledge of Southern manners and scenery,’ said a distin- 
guished American author to us the other day, ‘ from these few letters of Mr. Bryant, than from 
any productions from that quarter which it has been my fortune to encounter.’ Our friend’s expe- 
rience answers to ourown. - - - We have on four or five occasions received through the post- 
office newspapers addressed to our care for ‘ Mr. CHarLes Dickens, London,’ wherein, we may 
assume, his ‘ Notes’ were ‘essentially used up.’ It may as well be understood, perhaps, that the 
transmission of these missives is ‘love’s labor lost.’ In a letter which we received by the last 
steamer, Mr. Dickens touches upon this matter: ‘ When I resolved on ship-board, coming home, 
to write upon America, I solemnly determined with myself that I would never read an American 
criticism on the book. Innumerable newspapers have been sent to me across the Atlantic since 
its publication. If there were any thing to pay, they have gone back to the post-office ; if nothing, 
they have gone, unopened, into the fire. Ihave never once departed from my resolution in the 
least degree ; and I feel the wisdom of it in my good spirits and good humor.’ - - - ‘Map-poc! 
mad-dog!’ is beginning to be the cry in the streets, and the heading to occasional paragraphs 
in the newspapers ; and as we write, there are two or three persons in this city who are wait- 
ing in horrible suspense the issue of various treatment for the prevention of the usual result 
of a wound from the fangs of a rabid animal. The following speculations upon the theory of 
hydrophobia, which had their origin in an early number of the London ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
will not perhaps be deemed untimely: ‘ Hydrophobia originates in the nature and shape of the 
wound, and not from any virulent matter injected into it. A nerve has been injured, and tetanus 
sometimes ensues; direful spasmodic affections, terminating in death. Any deeply-punctured 
wound may produce the disease called hydrophobia in man. Can we believe that the saliva of 
the rabid gnimal possesses the virulent property which occasions hydrophobia, when we know 
that so many persons have been innoculated with it, without incurring the disease? Even in 
those who have been supposed to have been affected by this saliva, the time at which the symp- 
toms appear is altogether indeterminate ; and this is contrary to all that we know of the action of 
poisons. Why, itis believed that it may be injected into a wound, and lie there harmless for 
months, nay years, till all at once it breaks out, and you are more insane than Sirius. A 


strange sort of saliva indeed this, so capricious and whimsical in its action ; whereas all other 


poisons may be depended on, and do their work subject to certain regular and aéknowledged 
laws.’ - - - ‘Borepom’ is an ubiquitous place, it would seem from the following, which we 
derive from the historian of the ‘ Universal Benevolent Society of Pigwicket :’ ‘ You hate a bore ; 
so do I. It is my misfortune to be acquainted with the most incorrigible one in existence. 
Wherever he encounters me, at the theatre, the church, or in the street, his invariable salutation 
is a tremendous slap on the back, a loud ‘ How are you, my old cock!’ and an attempt to seize 
my hand for a shake, which however I generally avoid. He is one of those helpless fools whom 
you can’t affront with words, and reluct at kicking, and hence are obliged to finesse yourself out 
of his company. I met him the other evening in the office of a friend. He accosted me as usual, 
adding the inquiry: “Are you going up South pretty soon?’ Unfortunately, I live at the same end 
of the city that he does. ‘ No,’ I replied; ‘not immediately. I am going now by the way of 
Tremont-street.’ ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘that’s lucky. J°U go that way, too. It will be a pleasant 
walk.’ ‘ But,’ I replied, ‘I think I shall stop in at the Museum for a few moments.’ ‘At the 
Museum!’ said he; ‘ why, what have they got there thatis new?’ ‘A live mummy,’ I replied, 
testily, for I saw that he was cornering me. ‘A live mummy!’ he exclaimed, with eyes protru- 
ding with wonder ; ‘ well, that must be a sight worth seeing. I have seen two dead ones; but a 
live one!—by Jove! I’ll go with you!’ ‘ Not this time!’ said I, mentally ; and turning round, I 
commenced in a low tone a new conversation with my friend. He saw my dilemma, and sympa- 
thizing with me, helped to keep up a mysterious talk about nothing, until the Bore was fairly tired 
out, or most probably an hungered ; for pulling out his watch, he uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and left us rather unceremoniously. Shortly after, on my way home, it occurred to me that 
I would step into the Museum, just fora moment; andIdidso. The first person my eyes rested 
upon on entering, was the Bore! He did not see me, however; so I slipped up stairs, and took a 
seat in the gallery, where I commanded a view of the whole scene. The fellow was running 
about restlessly on the floor, first to one side and then to the other; peeping into every corner, and 
occasionally throwing his eyes to the ceiling. Presently the gentlemanly proprietor passed across 
the hall, and was accosted by the mummy-hunter. I saw him approach, and thrusting up his face, 
until his great protuberant eyes nearly touched the nose cf the former; then his lips moved, 
and his head shook mysteriously. The proprietor started back, and looked at him with surprise, 
as if doubtful of his sanity. The Bore followed him up, however ; and again I saw his lips move, 
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and his head shake. ‘A what!’ exclaimed the proprietor; ‘alive mummy!’ The Bore’s head 
nodded again. ‘Good heavens, Sir!’ continued his querist; and then checking himself, he burst 
into a laugh that made the fat boy’s sides shake, and then left the astonished Bore standing alone. 
I kept out of his way for that evening; but the very next day he met me in the street, with the 
usual salutation. He had forgotten all about the mummy! Now what can you do with such an 
ass?’ . - +» Ir hath been ‘ Yearly Meeting’ in Gotham since our last number ; and drab-garmented, 
broad-brimmed, strait-collar’'d Frrenps have abounded in the public thoroughfares; likewise 
also, ‘ troops of shining ones in pure apparel,’ their matrons and daughters; with great godliness 
in their aspect, (for ‘ cleanliness is godliness,’) and with an upright walk and conversation, most 
edifying to behold. Apropos of this, is the following sketch, by good old Parson BALWuIDDER, of 
a Quaker-meeting in Scotland, among the descendants of the Covenanters. It is a mere outline 
of the scene, but how many truthful touches there are in it: 


‘We had likewise, shortly after the ‘ omnes exeunt’ of the players, an exhibition of a different 
sort in the same barn. This was by two English Quakers, and a Quaker lady, tanners from 
Kendal, who had been at Ayr on some leather business, where they preached, but made no prose- 
lytes. The travellers were all three in a whisky, drawn by one of the best-ordered horses, as the 
ostler at the Cross-Keys told me, ever seen. They came to the inn to their dinner, and meaning 
to stay all night, sent round, to let it be known that they would hold a meeting in Friend Thack- 
lan’s barn ; but Thomas denied they were either kith or kin to him: this, however, was their way 
of speaking. In the evening, owing to the notice, a great congregation was assembled in the 
barn, and I myself, along with Mr. Archibald Dozendale, went there likewise, to keep the people 
in awe, for we feared the strangers might be jeered and insulted. The three were seated aloft on 
a high stage, prepared on purpose, with two mares and scaffold-deals, borrowed from Mr. Trowel 
the mason. ‘They sat long, and silent; but at last the spirit moved the woman, and she rose, and 
delivered a very sensible exposition of Christianity. I was really surprised to hear such sound 
doctrine ; and Mr. Dozendale said, justly, that it was more to the purpose than some that my 
younger brethren from Edinburgh endeavored to teach. So that those who went to laugh at the 


sincere simplicity of the pious Quakers, were rebuked by a very edifying discourse on the moral 
duties of a Christian’s life.’ 


Of Gat, who wrote the ‘Annals of the Parish,’ from which our readers have lately had liberal 
excerpts, and from which the above is taken, CorristopHeR Nort observes: ‘ He is a man of 
genius. His humor is rich, rare, and racy, and peculiar withal, entitling it to the character of 
originality, a charm that never fadeth away. He has great power in the humble, the homely 
pathetic ; and he is conversant not only with many modes and manners of life, but with much of 
its hidden and more mysterious spirit.’ - - - Drp you ever wake suddenly from a day-dream, on 
a warm summer’s day, and while the trammels of sleep were dissolving, experience for a moment 
a rush of thoughts to your mind, that seemed to bring all the stores of memory at once before you? 


— ‘a picture of the past, 
Minute yet vivid, such as it is seen 
In his last moments by a drowning man.’ 


At such a moment, let but the slightest memento of a departed friend meet your eye, and strait- 
way he is at your side, ‘ unchanged his voice and smile!’ Let it be but his name written with 
his own hand on the title-page of a book, or a few syllables on the margin of a favorite passage, 
which long ago you may have read together, ‘ when life itself was new.’ ‘Oh! what heart may 
resist the influence of the Spirit, that with pale, uplifted arms wafts over us at once a blessing 
and a farewell!’ - - - REALLY, our Boston friend must understand, that we blushed with gratifi- 
cation on reading his flattering epistle. We thank him especially for his kind words touching this 
division of our own humble departments. The ‘Gossip,’ we need not say, is a necessity, which 
cannot be avoided. Nor must it be inferred, when no communication is particularly named, that 
we are not conversing with or at correspondents, who will understand particularly what to the dis- 
interested reader will have only a general application. There is good authority in favor of our 
desultory Salmagundi: ‘Gossip,’ says CaRLYLEg, in his late work, ‘ springing free and cheery 
from a human heart, is a kind of veracity and speech ; much preferable to pedantry and inane gray 
haze.’ + - - Wr find on an odd page of our note-book the following passage from a record by an 
American eye-witness of the funeral of Lord Byron at Newstead Abbey. The brief sketch of 
Mary Cuawonrrtn and her husband will be read with interest. A few remarks, verifying the faith- 
fulness of Byron’s description of the ‘ vast and venerable pile’ of his fathers introduce us to the 
‘last scene of all, that ends his strange, eventful history:’ ‘The cavalcade, accompanied by thou- 
sands of spectators, set out for Hucknal, where the body, by direction of Mr. Hopnouss, was to be 
interred in the family vault. Several members of the corporation were in attendance to bear the 


pall. There seemed to me something irresistibly ludicrous in this accompaniment. Grocers and 
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tallow chandlers, ‘ dressed in a little brief authority, bearing the pall of Lord Byron! Justice 
SHALLOws, who probably had never read, or if they had read, never understood, ten lines of his 
_ poetry, sentimentally honoring his dust! I am no aristocrat: 


* Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.’ 


But I could not help imagining what would have been the sensations of the haughty peer, could he 
have known the extent of what he would have deemed his degradation. Peace to his ashes! The 
grave has no sympathy with pride, and worms know not the difference between patrician and ple- 
beian clay.’ ‘ Yesterday I accidentally saw Mary CHawortu, Byron’s firstand only love. She 
was sitting in an open carriage, with her two little daughters, and appeared to be in ill health. 
She is not what a painter would term beautiful; yet an air of melancholy, heightened by disease, 
gave a character of attractive sweetness to her features. It has been said that she subsequently 
lamented having refused his Lordship’s hand ; but this, it is believed, is an error. At the period 
when he first became attached to her, both were children. She was a little older of the two, and 
became a tall girl while he was yet a boy, and ‘ grew to forget’ her youthful lover. She afterward 
gave her hand to Mr. MusteERs, a neighboring country gentleman, who took her name in order to 
inherit her estates. Heis a very handsome and agreeable man, fond of company, lavish in ex- 
pense, and not at alli select in his acquaintance. His gayeties have been the source of her dis- 
tresses ; and to the neglect she experiences from a man whom she devotedly loves, may doubtless 
be attributed her melancholy. There is no reason to infer that it was occasioned by any penchant 
for Byron.’ - - - Our Lancaster correspondent is not too severe upon the ignorance apparent in 
some of the interior portions of Pennsylvania. We have ourselves seea, on a post at the fork of a 
public road, not a thousand miles from the beautiful town of Reading, this inscription: [>> ‘ Toe 
the Swomp Rode.’ The newly appointed justice in Scotland, who in sending for the statutes 
respecting his official duties, wrote: ‘ Pleas send the ax relating to a gustus pease,’ has many a 
counterpart in Pennsylvania. One of these our correspondent has ‘ crucified,’ but with an air of 
personality that savors of professional intercourse with Justice SaaLLow on some unhappy occa- 
sion. The ‘ Letter’ is certainly ‘rich ;’ too rich, we think, to be quite literal. The sentence of 
warning at the close is not unlike the caution lately given to trespassers upon the grounds of some 
nouveau riche in England ; there being on the premises spring-guns and man-traps of such formi- 
dable power, that ‘if a man goes in, they will break a horse’s leg!’ - - - The ‘ Lines on the Death 
of a Little Boy’ are very tender and touching, and the fair writer has our warmest sympathies. 
They do more credit, however, to her heart than her hand. They are upon a subject often treated ; 
and no wonder. It would be hard to find another, says one who has suffered, which embraces 
so many of the elements of poetical feeling; so soothing a mixture of pleasing melancholy and 
pensive hope ; such an assemblage of the ideas of tender beauty, of artless playfulness, of spotless 
purity, of transient yet imperishable brightness ; of affections wounded, but not in bitterness; of 
sorrow gently subdued ; of eternal and undoubted happiness. ‘ We know so little of the heart of 
man, that when we stand by the grave of him whom we deem most excellent, the thought of 
death will be mingled with some awe and uncertainty; but the gracious promises of Scripture 
leave no doubt as to the blessedness of departed infants ; and when we think what they now are, 
and what they might have been ; what they now enjoy, and what they might have suffered ; what 
they have now gained and what they might have lost; we may indeed yearn to follow them, but 
we must be selfish indeed to wish them again constrained to dwell in these tenements of pain and 
sorrow :’ 
‘ No bitter tears for thee be shed, ‘ Thou wert so like a form of light, 
Blossom of being! seen and gone ; That Heaven benignly called thee hence, 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, Ere the cold world could throw a blight 
O blest departed one! O’er thy sweet innocence: 


Whose all of life, a rosy ray, And thou that brighter home to bless 
Blushed into dawn and passed away. Art passed with all thy loveliness. 


‘Yes! thou art gone, ere guilt had power | §O hadst thou still on earth remained, 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ; Vision of beauty, fair as brief! 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower How soon thy brightness had been stained 
That never felt a storm : With passion or with gnef! 
The sun-beam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, | Now not a sullying breath can rise 
All that it knew from birth to death. To dim thy glory in the skies.’ 


Wuat an immense waste of words there is, in the most common remark of a large, though 
certainly not greatly elevated, class of our countrymen! How the simplest sentence is often gar- 
nished with useless adjuncts! On a recent pleasant day, just as Spring began to open her green 
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lattice, and set out her flower-pots to the sunshine, we strolled out as far as the landing opposite 
Blackwell’s Island. ‘ Horns are no novelty’ to the Pompotinos of the Penitentiary ; and when 
they heard our tin appeal, they despatched a boat to the New-York shore. The swarthy CHAaRon 
who guided us over the turbid Styx, (not far from Hell-Gate,) was exceedingly communicative. 
In answer to an inquiry whether the prison yielded any revenue, or whether any mechanical 
branches of importance were carried on at the ‘ institution, the reply was: ‘ Wal, not a great 
deal; some little things is made, sich as is wanted to once-t ; some black-smithin’ is necessary ; 
and tinnin’, for the conwicts now an’ then, ’specially lately ; sence the keeper ’s gin orders fur ’em 
fur to make them little tin kittles fur °em fur to eat their grub into!’ - - - We hope that some of 
our contributors will give us a paper on Rosert Sovutuey and his writings, which shall do justice 
to both. It was our good fortune to have had, some years since, a pleasant correspondence with 
the author of ‘ Thalaba;’ and if, as we believe, his letters to us are now accessible, we shall 
hereafter lay them before our readers. It was in these pages, it will be remembered, in an elabo- 
rate article, which excited much attention and remark in England, that SourHry was first proved 
to be the author of that remarkable work, ‘The Doctor... How much good his noble genius has 
accomplished! His simple ‘ Battle of Blenheim’ effected a greater change in the popular esti- 
mate of the ‘net purport and upshot of war’ than half the Peace Societies of the time. Every 
body will remember it. Two little children are playing before the door of a cottage at sunset, 
when they find a skull, which they bring to their father, who is watching their gambols, and are 
eager to know what itis. He tells them that it is some poor fellow’s skull, who fell in the great 
victory ; that often when he is ploughing in the field the ploughshare turns them out, etc. In 
answer to their childish entreaties to know ‘all about the war,’ and ‘ what they killed each other 


for,’ he gives a detail of the battle, ‘ all of which he saw, and part of which he was ;’ ending as 
follows : 


* With fire and sword the country round ‘ Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won, 
Was wasted far and wide, And our good Prince Eugene ; 
And many a childing mother then, * Why, ’t was a very wicked thing!’ 
And new-born infant died ; Said little Wilhelmine ; 
But things like that you know must be, ‘ Nay, nay, my little girl,’ quoth he, 
At every famous victory. ‘ It was a famous victory.’ 


‘ They say it was a shocking sight * And every body praised the Duke, 
After the field was won, Who such a fight did win ; 
For many a thousand bodies there ‘But what good came of it at last?” 
— rotting in the sun ; Quoth little Peterkin : 
But things like that you know must be, ‘ Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
After a famous victory. ‘ But ’t was a famous victory!’ 


WE perceive by late English journals that Mrs. SournHey is almost inconsolable for the loss of 
her ‘ husband, lover, and friend, put far from her,’ a wreck although he was, long before he was 


taken hence to be here no more.” But let her take comfort in her affliction ; remembering the 
words of the dear Departed : 


‘ Nor to the grave — * Not to the grave — 

Not to the grave, my soul, Not to the grave, my soul 
Descend to contemplate Follow thy friend beloved ; 
The form that once was dear ; The spirit is not there! 

Feed not on thoughts go loathed and horrible: | 
The spirit is not there! | Often together have we talked of death: 
The spirit is not there How sweet it were to see 
That kindled that dead eye, All doubtful things made clear ; 
That throbbed in that cold heart; How sweet it were, with power 
That in that motionless hand | Such as the cherubim 
Has met my friendly grasp: | To view the depths of heaven! 


The spirit is not there ! 
It is but lifeless, perishable flesh Oh! thou hast first 


That moulders in the grave : : Begun the travel of eternity! 
Earth, air, and water, ministering particles, | I gaze amid the stars, 


New to their elements resolved, And think that thou art there, 
Their uses done. Unfettered as the thought that follows thee.’ 


An old writer, speaking of the ‘ Dies Irae,’ a translation of which we gave in our last, says that 
Mozart’s immortal requiem, as performed in Germany, is enough to make the boldest listener 
blanch with terror. ‘Conceive,’ he says, ‘the thunders of a tremendous organ ushering in ‘ that 
dreadful day ’ to the accompaniment of two hundred and fifty violins, and all the accessories of a 
German orchestra ; conceive the gradually-increasing hollow roar of two immense Chinese gongs, 
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bearing in as it were His fearful Majesty ; then conceive the awful burst of a thousand voices 
into the ‘ Dies Irae,’ areidst the wail of a hundred trumpets ; and this is no less than the work of 
one Mozart!’ - - - I: there not a touch of genuine eloquence in the subjoined extract from a 
speech delivered by a pious sailor, at the late anniversary of the ‘Seaman’s Friend Society ’ in 
this city? A preacher, whose advances and inquiries he at first treats with contempt and inso- 
lence, delivers a discourse on the berth-deck of a frigate, which partly out of curiosity and partly 
from an intention to revile the speaker openly, he is induced to hear. It must have been a search- 
ing sermon; for the hearer who ‘ went to scoff’ declared that ‘ if any body had been there who had 
known him from a boy, and had come there on purpose to tell every deed he had committed, he 
could n’t have done it more completely than the preacher did.’ What an admirable illustration is 
conveyed in the opening of the subjoined, of the truth of Byron’s remark, that ‘the heart must 
leap kindly back to kindness :’ 


‘AFTER the sermon was over, I went up to him, and says I, ‘ How came you to preach that ser- 
mon about me? You don’t know nothing about me.’ ‘ No, my man,’ said he, ‘I never knew 
any thing about you, nor has any body told me any thing.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘how came you 
to come up here and preach and tell my ship-mates here, who know nothing against me, all about 
me, and what I have done?’ Upon that I looked up in his countenance, and saw a big tear roll 
down his cheek ; and that big tear broke the poor sailor’s heart to pieces ; what shot and shells 
could not do for years, in waging battle against all nations. That tear caused the poor sailor to 
surrender! And why? I asked myself: ‘Can it be possible that this man comes on board the 
ship and sheds tears over a poor, unworthy, drunken sailor, the like 0’ me?’ This was what broke 
my heart in pieces. And says he, ‘ Do you feel tired of living in sin and rebellion?’ ‘I think I 
do, Sir,’ said I; and I told him I had lived on the bosom of the sea for twenty-five years, and 
shipped into the State service for three years more; and how [I had lived all that time ; and how 
drunken and unhappy I had been; for oh! I tell you, ship-mates, there’s no harvest in serving the 
devil! And he told me I must pray. Said I,‘ I never prayed in my life, unless it be the sailor’s 
wicked prayers, and them I can pray fast enough.’ Said he, ‘ You can pray the prayer of the 
publican.’ Said I, ‘And whatis that?’ ‘God have mercy on me, a poor wicked sinner!’ he said ; 
* and if you pray with all your heart, God will hear and answer your prayer, and teach you how 
to pray.’ I believed that in my heart; and that very night, when I was up in the cold chains, 
with no body to see me but the stars and the moon, and no noise around but the washing of the 
water, and the sound of the wind in the rigging of the ship, when all hands were asleep below 
then, ship-mates, I prayed to God in the chains that he would have mercy on a poor sailor! And 
I was now and then interrupted by the marine sentry at the gangway as he sung out ‘All ’s well!” 
when he struck the bell; but all was not well with the poor sailor! At other times I went amid- 
ships, and kneeling upon the breeches of the guns and the cables, with the hatches down over 
me, and no ray of light shining in upon me, and there I cried to God for mercy on a wicked sailor ! 
And so I continued to cry, and at the expiration of nine days God was pleased to hear and answer 
my prayer, and set my captive soul at liberty. And if I were now on board that frigate, I could 
point out the very plank on deck on which I knelt down, for I shall never forget it as long as I 
live.’ 


SoME years ago, a clever countryman, returned from abroad, thus mourned his ignorance of the 
French language, that ‘ universal tongue :’ 


NEVEKX go to France, Signs I had to make 
Unless you know the lingo, For every little notion ; 
If you do, like me Limbs all going, like 
You ’ll repent, by Jingo! A telegraph in motion : 
Staring like a fool For wine, I reel’d about, 
And silent as a mummy, To show my meaning fully, 
There I stood alone, And made a pair of horns, 
A nation with a dummy! To ask for ‘ beef and bully.’ 
‘ Chaises ’ stand for chairs, If I wanted bread, 
They christen letters ‘ Billies ;’ My jaws I set a going ; 
They call their mothers ‘ mares,’ And asked for new laid eggs, 
And all their daughters ‘ fillies !’ By clapping hands, and crowing! 
Strange it was to hear: If I wished a ride, 
T’ll tell you what ’s a good ’un ; I'll tell you how I got it; 
They call their leather ‘ queer,’ On my stick, astride, 
And all their shoes are wooden.’ I made believe to trot it!’ 


A late western correspondent, writing from Paris, makes a kindred lament with the foregoing. 
‘Only think,’ says he, ‘ of a million and a half of human beings living in one city, and not one in 
five hundred able to understand a word of English! I think it strong evidence of their total 
depravity, and much to be regretted, especially by one who can’t speak French!’ Exactly; they 
ought to understand English, for the benefit of visitors! By the by, how finely the general igno- 
rance exhibited by the cockney tourists of England was satirized by the ‘ John Bull,’ in the letters 
of Mrs. Ramssotrom! Take the following passage from one of her epistles as an illustration : 
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‘I was delighted when we got to our hotel in Paree, which is called Wag Ram; why, I didn’t 
like to inquire. Itis just opposite the Royal Timber-yard, which is a fine building, the name of 
which is cut in stone, Timbre Royal. Our hotel is in the Rue de la Pay, so called from its being 
the dearest part of the town. At one end of it is the Place Fundum, where there is a pillow as 
high as Trosan’s Pillow at Rome, or Pompous at Egypt. This is a beautiful object, and is made 
of all the guns, coats, waist-coats, hats, boots, cartoucholes, and belts which belonged to the French 
who were killed by the cold in Prussia, at the fireof Moscow. Atthe Tooleries we saw a beautiful 
grope of Cupid and Physic, the original of which is in the Vacuum at Rome, where the Pope keeps 
his bulls. We wentto the great church, which is called Notary Dam, where we saw a priest a-doing 
something at an altar. Mr. FuLMER begged me to observe the knave of the church, but I thought 
it too hard to call the man names in his own country. He was exercising the evil spirits in an old 
lady in a black cloak. We stayed for mass, so called from the mass of people who attend it. The 
priest was very much incensed, by some boys with shirts on over their trowsers, swinging smoke - 
dishes in his face. We waited to hear a Tedium sung, and then came away over the Pont-Neuf, 
so called from being the north bridge in Paris; and here we saw a beautiful image of Henry 
CarRTER. It is extremely handsome, and quite green. I fancied I saw a likeness to the CARTERS 
of Portsmouth. After this, we went and dined at a tavern called Very, because every thing is 
very good there. We had a voulez-vous of fouls and some sailor’s-eels, which were very nice, 
and some pieces of crape, so disguised by the sauce that nobody who had been told what it was 
would have distinguished them from pan-cakes. After the sailor’s-eels, we had some pantaloon 
cutlets, which was savory; but I didn’t like the writing-paper ; however, as it was a French 
custom, Ietit. They call sparrow-grass here Sperge —I could n’t findout why. If I hadn’t seen 
what wonderful men the French cooks are, (who actually stew up shoes with partridges, and 
make very nice dishes too,) I never could have believed the influence they have in the politics of 
the country. Every thing is now decided by the cooks, who make no secret of their feelings ; and 
the party who are still for BonaParte call themselves traitors, while those who ure partisans of 
the Bourbons are termed Restaurateurs, or friends of the Restoration.’ A proposition was started 
in Mrs. RamsBottom’s cockney clique to make a party for the play: ‘One preferred the ‘ Jim 
Narse,’ another the ‘ Fransay,’ and a third the ‘ Bullvards ;’ it was at length decided, however, 
‘ unanimously, crim. con.,’ that the ‘ Jim Narse’ was the place ; and ‘so they went:’ ‘A very droll 
person, with long legs and a queer face, sung a song, which pleased me very much, because I 
understood the end of it perfectly ; it was, ‘ Tal de lal! de lal de lal!’ and sounded quite English. 
After he had done, although every body laughed, the whole house called out, ‘ Beast! beast!’ and 
the man, notwithstanding, was foolish enough to sing it all over again!’ - - - Ir is not surprising, 
when we reflect upon the subject for a moment, that so many persons, of the busiest associations, 
are passionately fond of literary exercises and pleasures. How many such, in this great and 
beautiful metropolis of ours, and in our sister cities, are numbered among our readers and cor- 
respondents ! — persons, oftentimes, whom none of their fellows in the crowded marts of traffic ever 
suspected of inditing a sentence, or rejoicing in mental exercitations. ‘ Literature,’ says a foreign 
contemporary, ‘brings back to the mind, in a kind of softened reflection, those emotions which 
belong in nature to the agitating scenes of reality. From the storms of society, from the agony 
of forlorn hope, from the might of heroism, from the transport of all passions, there is brought to 
us, in our own still seclusion, the image of life ; our intelligence and sensibility are awakened ; 
and with delight and admiration, with a shadowy representation to ourselves of that which has 
been absolutely acted,we consider the imaginary world.’ - - - Wuo is it that is murdering ‘ poor 
PoweEar’s’ reputation, by hashing up and diluting his glorious wit, and writing long and stupid 
imaginary conversations of his, in the ‘New Mirror’? The first number was well enough; but 
the ‘ whole cloth’ in the rest would make ‘the GENERAL’ aslap-up military coat. Infelix ‘ Feuix!? 
Choke him off, GENERAL ; and let your brilliant associate WILLIs, (who has given us nothing that 
we can recognize of his, in all your ten numbers, save three felicitous stanzas of heart-felt 
verse,) fill the space which poor PoweEr’s transparent eulogist occupies in the ‘ exhibition’ of 
himself, rather than his distinguished subject. We knew and loved Power, as an actor and a 
man ; and itirks us to see his memory crucified. - - - Tere is much thought, and not a little 
obscurity, in the ‘ Meditations on Man.’ The ‘ untraceable memories’ of our correspondent we can 
well appreciate, though we find as much difficulty as himself in understanding them. The smell 
of a flower, the flavor of an apple, the aroma of a summer breeze, have a thousand times bright- 
ened our mind’s eye to a momentary glance of familiar yet untraceable scenes, which while we 
gazed for an instant into the ‘ dark backward,’ vanished in the gloom. ‘ Why is it,’ says a late 
English essayist, ‘ that some scenes awaken thoughts which belong as it were to dreams of early 
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and shadowy recollection, such as some have ascribed to a state of previous existence? Is it the 
visions of our sleep that Goat confusedly in our memory, and are recalled by the appearance of 
such real objects as in any respect correspond to the phantoms they presented to our imagination ? 
How often do we find ourselves in society which we never before met, and yet feel impressed 
with a mysterious and ill-defined consciousness that neither the scene, the speakers, nor the sub- 
ject, are entirely new ; nay, feel as if we could anticipate that part of the conversation which has 
not yet taken place?’ Marvellous and inexplicable! - - - Wx do not know the author who 
could have written the following, unless it should be OLIVER WENDELL Hotmgs, the best humor- 
ous poet extant, save perhaps Tuomas Hoop. It is a beautiful picture of domestic felicity, 
is n’t it? 


‘LAY OF THE HENPECKED.’ 
















‘O, HER hair is as dark as the midnight wave, 
And her eye is like kindling fire, 
And her vcice is as sweet as the spirit’s voice 
That chords with the seraph’s lyre. 


‘She may shake her knuckles full in my face, 
And put the lamp to my beard, 
And hold the broom-stick over my head — 
But I’m not at all afeard! 














* But her nails are sharp as a toasting-fork, ‘ For I’ve bound her over to keep the peace, 
And her arms as strong as a bear’s : And I’ve bought me a crab-tree cane ; 
She pulled my hair, and she gouged my eye, The constable will come, and the justice too, 

And she kicked me down the stairs. | If she meddles with me again. 








‘Ive got me an eye that is made of glass, ‘ My head was a week in the linen cap, 
And I’ve got me a wig that’s new; And my eye a month in the patch ; 
The wig is frizzled in corkscrew curls, I never thought that the torch of love 
And the eye is a clouded blue. Would light such a brimstone match !’ 





Every reader of this Magazine will be glad to learn that Wasuincton IrvincG, who had been 
seriously ill at Madrid, has recovered from his malady. Our advices are to the latest dates; at 
which time our distinguished countryman was enjoying a brief and pleasant sojourn in the 
country. ‘May he live a thousand years!’ - - - Tur ‘Simple Lines’ of ‘ R.,’ of Mercersburgh, 
(Penn.,) are simpler than the simplest in ‘ Peter Bell.’ The writer’s Pegasus is a child’s hobby- 
horse. ‘Aunty MiTcHELL,’ the ‘nurse who tended childhood’s hour,’ surely couldn’t have been 
aware of his absence from the maternal roof, when he was inditing his ‘ simple’ lines. Did she 
‘know he was out’ at that period? For the honor of nurses, we trust not! - - - THe ‘ general 
run’ of love-tales we do not affect, nor would our readers; and this of C. N.’s is ‘ one of ’em.’ 
The kisses sweet as dew and words as soft as rain that pervade the story might delight a board- 
ing-school girl, but not a sensible lover. The motto, however, is ‘ delicious :’ 





















‘Woo and what gave to me the wish to woo thee — 
Still, lip to lip, to cling for aye unto thee? 

Who made thy glances to my soul the link, 

Who made me burn thy very breath to drink — 
My life in thine to sink?’ 


Op WELLER’s description of the death of Master HumpHrey was in admirable keeping with 
his character of coachman; yet it was scarcely more characteristic than the following tribute 
from an ex-‘ officer of the line’ to a deceased functionary, formerly in the same department with 
himself: ‘To see him handle the ribbins was slap up, and no mistake! No pulling here nor pull- 
ing there ; but Lor’! he play’d ’em like a pianner; so dellikit, yet firm, that I do werily believe he 
vould ha’ druv four ladies, vithout hurtin’ a mouth of ere a von on’em!’ - - - THERE is too little f 
staple in the attenuated fabric of ‘My First Fire.’ Going to bed, we take it, is ‘ not original’ with : 
our correspondent, although indulgence in a cigar ‘ in sheets’ ought to be original with some per- : 
son of kindred intellectual calibre. Here is a ‘ curtailed abbreviation compressing the particulars’ 
of seven mortal pages of double-lined foolscap : 











Ons night he smoked, while in his bed, 
As he was wont to do; 

A cry of fire anon proclaimed 

The house was smoking too. 





‘ The Occident,’ and the letter of our friend which accompanied the numbers, came too late to be 
available for the present issue. - - - We shall resume in our next, through the kindness of our 
friend of the ‘ Literary Confederacy’ the papers on the ‘ Early and Unpublished Writings of 
the late Ropert C. Sanps,’ of which our readers have already had several pleasant passa- 
ges. - - - ‘P. S. T.’ was not our metropolitan friend. We shall always be glad to hear from 
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him. - - + An elaborate notice of the excellent lectures of Professor WiNEs is in type for our 
next number. - - - Iris very seldom that one encounters so neat a thing of its kind as the fol- 
lowing, which the writer calls ‘The Oath and the Kiss” Take it, reader, ‘ before we part:’ 


‘Do you,’ said Fanny, t’other day, 
In earnest love me as you say ; 
Or are those tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside?’ 


‘ Dear, cruel girl!’ cried I, ‘ forbear! 
For by those eyes, those lips, I swear ——!’ 
She stopped me as the oath I took, 
And cried: ‘ You ’ve sworn — now kiss the book !’ 





LITERARY RECORD. 


RaRE Books, PaintTincs, ENGRAVINGS, ETC.—It is our belief that very many of the citizens 
of this great metropolis will be well pleased to know what we are about to tell them; namely, 
that they have in their very midst, in the extensive establishment of Messrs. Watts anp Lone- 
WORTH, at No. 409 Broadway, and No. 116 Nassau-street, the rarest repositories of oil paintings, 
engravings, old books, works of the fine arts, and plays, of every description, to be found in the 
country. The senior partner, Mr. Watts, to experienced judgment and cultivated taste in paint- 
ings, prints, and works of art in general, and a fine enthusiastic love of excellence in these 
departments, unites a thorough knowledge of books, of every description. Indeed, it is a treat of 
no ordinary kind, to converse with him upon the themes nearest his heart. To have catalogued, 
as he did, the works in the King’s Library in London, is a sufficient evidence of the estimation in 
which his abilities as a bibliopolist were held in his native country. The sale of fine paintings, 
prints, and kindred works of art, heretofore in this city, has been mainly monopolized by one well 
known house, and ‘ at prices to suit purchasers ;’ in most instances, as Mrs. RamsBorrom would 
say, ‘enormously absorbent.’ This will be amended by Messrs. Watts anp LoNGWoRTH ; who, 
while they will have at all times the rarest works in hand, and at command from their agents 
abroad, will yet name their prices in dollars and cents, and be content with profits in many 
instances three or four hundred per cent. less than have heretofore been extorted from tasteful but 
inexperienced purchasers in this city. We commend their establishment to our citizens, and this 
notice of its existence among us, to our editorial friends throughout the United States and the 
Canadas, who may command us to a similar extent, in a cause equally productive of the dissem- 
ination of taste and the cultivation of a love of the beautiful. 


Garrison’s Porms.— Mr. OLIVER JonNsoN, Boston, has published in a neat little pamphlet- 
volume, ‘ Sonnets and other Poems,’ by Writ1am LLoyp Garrison, a writer whose name has so 
long and so frequently been before the public as an ultra-abolitionist, ‘dyed in the wool, and 
dipped every year.’ Mr. Garrison has poetical talents of a ‘clever’ order, as many of the pieces 
in the collection before us sufficiently attest. The ‘ Lines to an Infant,’ ‘ Invocation to Spring,’ and 
‘ The Poor Debtor,’ are well and feelingly written. We do not so much affect his encomiastic 
sonnets, which have more or less of mannerism about them, and appear labored in the execution. 
One of them commences thus: 


‘Hopprr! thou venerable friend of man!’ 


‘Amos CoTTLEe’ was a ‘love of a name’ in comparison with Hopper, for poetical euphony. 


‘Bankrupt Strortes.,— We mentioned this work in our last number, and enlightened our 
readers as to its character and aims. The first number has since been issued by Mr. Joun ALLEN, 
139 Nassau-street, embellished with a capital engraving, representing Mrs. Swazey, the house- 
keeper, engaged in administering punishment to a portion of Master TREMLETT’s person which 
occasions Bridget the maid to cover her face with her apron. This scene, which was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mr. TreEMLETT, will not have been forgotten by the readers of ‘ The Haunted 
Merchant’ in these pages. The ‘ Bankrupt Stories’ are well printed, upon paper firm and white, 
and sold at the very low price of eighteen-pence. 
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Tue ‘Mepicat News anp Liprary.’— We have receiyed from the well-known medical 
press of Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, number five of the above work. Each 
number, as its name imports, contains a monthly summary of medical intelligence, and a portion 
of some original or standard work, to be continued in consecutive numbers, and so arranged as to 
be bound separately ; thus furnishing a current medical journal, and laying the foundation of a 
valuable library. The present issue has a continuation of Watson’s Lectures on the Principles 
and Practice of Physic; a sterling work, and alone well worth a dollar, the price of a year’s sub- 


scription. As it is decidedly on the principle of money-saving, we infer that it must needs circu- 
late extensively. 


Tue ‘QUEEN OF THE IstES:’ CHAMBERS’s EDINBURGH JouRNAL.— The proprietor of the 


‘Albion,’ long known as one of the best literary journals on this continent, will hereafter issue a 
cheap weekly journal, containing beside the usual literary selections, the latest intelligence, of all 
descriptions, from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. That this journal will be well con- 
ducted, there can be little doubt. Its cheapness will be no bar to its merit. The same publisher 
will issue a weekly reprint of CoamsBers’s ‘ Edinburgh Journal,’ a work too well known, even 
in this country, to require from us a word of commendation. It will be furnished at the very low 
price of one dollar and a half per year, or five copies for five dollars in advance. 


‘Tae ANGLO-AMERICAN.’— A very neatly-executed weekly journal, thus entitled, has recently 
made its appearance in this city. It is published by Messrs. Patterson anp Garvin, and edited 
by Mr. A. D. Parrerson, whose experience in the editorial avocation has been ample. Although 
an Englishman, it will be the praiseworthy aim of the editor to inculcate the moat friendly feelings 
between his own countrymen and the countrymen of his partner, who is an American. The 
selections of the ‘Anglo-American’ are made with judgment and good taste, and the original 


departments, judging from the two numbers which we have had an opportunity to examine, will 
be sustained and maintained with ability and industry. 


Tae American Boox-CrrcvLtar.—Grorce P. Putnam, Esq., of the London house of 
‘WILEY anv Poutna, has done good service to the literary reputation of his country, in a full and 
admirably-arranged circular of some of the most important and recent American publications, in 
every branch of science, art, and literature. The ‘few preliminary notes and statistics’ with 
which he has prefaced the list, constitute an excellent synopsis of our late intellectual perform- 
ances, and is a triumphant vindication of our literary taste and ability from the misrepresentations 
of Atison, and kindred commentators whom he has followed. 


We may have occasion to refer 
again to this excellent production. 


PertopicaL Depot. — The establishment of Mr. Turriex, in the basement adjoining the office 
of the ‘ New Mirror,’ in Ann-street, is well worthy of encouragement and support. The proprie- 
tor has the earliest copies of all native publications; and on the arrival of every steamer from 


England, one is sure to find at his dépét the latest foreign magazines, periodicals, and journals of 


every description. Courtesy and moderate charges have won for Mr. TuTTLE many friends and a 
liberal patronage, all which he deserves. 


‘Tue H. Famiry.’— Mr. WincHEstTeER, at the ‘New World’ office has published in a 
handsome volume this work from the Swedish of FrREDERIKA BREMER, author of that charming 
book, ‘ The Neighbors,’ which has acquired so wide a popularity in England and in this country. 
We have not found a moment’s leisure to peruse ‘ The H. Family ;’ but that it is by the pen which 
drew ‘ The Neighbors’ is ‘ warrant good enough’ for our readers that it will richly reward perusal. 


Tue ‘SovurHern SportsMan.’—A large, handsome, and well-filled sheet, under the editorial 
supervision of an excellent correspondent of the KNICKERBOCKER, T. B. THorpe, Esq., and enti- 
tled as above, lies before us. That it will be well supplied in all its departments we cannot doubt, 


and that it will be liberally sustained no one ought to doubt, in justice to the home-spirit of the 
South and South-west. 


*Rart-Roap Journnat.’— Mr. D. K. Mrnor has renewed the publication of this highly useful 
and indeed indispensable journal, the only one of its class in the United States. 


supervision of able editors, assisted by several distinguished engineers, and is afforded at three 
dollars per annum, or five dollars in advance for two copies. 


It is under the 
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